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ABSTRACT 

avo challenges that face educators — developing 
interactive professionalism in the schools, and facilitating teacrors 
and principals as change agents — are examined in this book. Chapter 1 
examines the following problem areas in educational ch«»nge: overload; 
isolation; '•groupthink" ; untapped competence; narrow roles; and 
failed reform* A holistic understanding of the teacher is presented 
in the second chapter, and the social and working conditions of 
••total schools" are discussed in chapter 3. The paradox of 
individuality and collegiality is examined, showing how they can be 
reconciled in order to improve schools. Chapter 4 offers action 
guidelines for teachers, principals, and educators. Successful reform 
is based on improving teachers and school working conditions, which 
in turn leads to student improvement. (82 references) (LKI) 
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FOREWORD 



One might hope that on a day-to-day basis, students, teachers, 
and principals experience challenges and excitement &5 they learn, 
teach, and achieve. But that b the case in our schoob today, 
accoiding to reports from around the VS. For reasons both 
external and internal to the school environment, many schoob 
struggle to provide even the basics in education; in some schools, 
stuctents are uronthused and the staff uninspired. 

Michael Fullan and Andy Hargreaves, authors of What* s Worth 
Ffghtiag For? Wortdi^ Toother For Your School suggest that 
schoolwide collaboration and communication can create stimulating 
learning environments. However, a lack of teacher input often 
hampers efforts to do so. Fullan and Hargrcaves contend that 
te^rhers are the kxais of change, but if th<»e in the classroom are 
not invoKed selecting programs to benefit students, how will such 
programs ever take hokJ? The sheer number of teachers makes 
this population the strongest force in K-12 education; think of the 
results that might be yielded if teachers acted together to create 
change. 

"Total teachere," say the authors, "are most likely to emerge, 
develop, and prosper in total schools, in schoob which value, 
develop, and support the judgement and expertbe of all their 
teacheis in the common quest for improvement" By taking into 
account the purpose of teaching, the individuab doing the teaching, 
the context in which they teach, and the overall culture of teaching, 
schoob will not only support and devetop the pvqx>ses of teaching 
but the person behind the teaching as well. 

Fullan and Hargreaves do not understate the need for teachers 
to collaborate with principab and others in order to make headway, 
but they contend it b teachers who will make the difference. "Atone 
and together, teachers can ignite the spark that will set [change] 
alight" And they must do it now. 
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As the regi^ ' educational laboratoiy serving New England, 
New York, Puerto .dco, and the Virgin Islands, we are pleased to 
publfish the U^. edition of this outstanding book, which both honors 
the oeativity of and demands action from th(»e who are the very 
breath of edt^tion: Teachers. 

I'd like to offer a special note of thanks to the OnUuio Public 
School Te«:hers' Federation for allowing us to make What's Worth 
Fighting For? available to educators and others throughout the 
United States. 

David P. Qandall, Ed.D 
Executh^ Director 

The Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Improvement of the Northeast and Islands 
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FOREWORD 



What's Worth Fighting For? Working Together For Your School is 
about how to make schools more interesting and fulfilling places. The 
monograph is written for teachers, principals and other members of the 
educational community. It has implications for students, parents and the 
community at large. 

Dr. Michael FuUan and Dr. Andy Hargreaves describe the challenges 
facing educators in the new century as one of developing interactive pro- 
fessionalism in our schools. Their discussions focus on school and system 
relationships from the perspective of the teacher. The writers admit that 
education reform has failed time and lime again, h has failed, they pro- 
pose because the focus has not been on the total school and Ihe total 
teacher as these relate to the learning of students. 

Dr. Fullan and Dr. Hargreaves point out that the solutions to creating 
schools that are professional places rests with individual and small groups 
of principals and teachers. This is what is worth fighting for. 

The monograph is a challenge issued to educators to create school 
environments of their own choosing. The recommendations for teachers, 
principals and school systems will raise questions, elicit debate, and pro- 
mote reflection. Like the first publication in the series What's Worth 
Fighting For in the Principalship? it will become a catalyst for action. 
Different people will respond to the challenge in different ways. No edu- 
cator will read the text without responding in light of his or her personal 
experiences, beliefs and passion about the profession. 

Thi5» publication was commissioned by the Ontario Public School 
Teachers' Federatici^ as part of its continuing commitment to explore ef- 
fective alternatives for our schools. As a commissioned study, the rccom- 
mendatians and conclusions are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent OPSTF policy or position. 

The Ontario Public School Teachers' Federation expresses apprecia- 
tion to Michael Fullan and Andy Hargreaves for their outstanding contri- 
bution to our profession. 

Bill Martin 
President 
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PREFACE 



Educational reform has failed time and time 
again. 



What's Worth Fighting For. is about teachers and principals, al- 
though it has great consequences for students, and for those outside the 
school who work with teachers and principals. By and large, teachers and 
principals appear to be having less and less satisfying and less and less 
productive careers. Moreover, most students und schools less than excit- 
ing and useful places to be. These two things — the lives of educators and 
the lives of students — are intimately related. Sarason ( 199():8: 1 3) says it 
best: 

...for our schools to do better than they do we have to give up the be- 
lief that it is possible to create the conditions for productive learning 
when those conditions do not exist for educational personnel. 

How and whether or not .students learn is directly related to how and 
if teachers learn to become better. 

This monograph's predecessor. What's Worth Fighting For in the 
Principalship? was primarily addressed to principals (Fullan. 1988). This 
is also written for principals. But we have written it just as much for 
teachers too. As before, this is not a research study. The s^yle is not aca- 
demic, although it is based on scores of research studies, including our 
own work with teachers and their schools. We provide a short bibliogra- 
phy of the best sources, but for ease of reading we have not heavily refer- 
enced the text. Overall, we have tried to produce a thoughtpiece and guide 
to thinking and action. 

What's Worth Fighting For is about how to make schools more in- 
teresting and fulfilling places to be. It addresses how to bring about 
marked improvements in the daily lives and experiences of more and 
more teacher*, principals and students, As with the previous monograph, 
the premise is that teachers and principals themselves must ultimately 
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make this happen. No one else can be relied on to do them any favours in 
this regard. And they must make this happen despite a number of barriers 
inside and outside themselves. This does not absolve others from respon- 
sibility. Indeed, we have some important messages for system administra- 
tors about how to bolster rather than block initiative among their teachers 
and their schools. But our bottom-line belief is that by placing the initial 
onus for action on teachers and principals, greater pressure to act can be 
brought to bear m those outside the school. 

We want to get at some basic underlying issues. We want to be com- 
prehensive. And we want to be clear and practical. We want to promote 
understanding, insights, and action. Required solutions will be both col- 
lective and individual in nature. Paradoxically, there is neither enough 
collegiality nor enough individuality in the growth of teachers As we 
shall see, collegiality and individuality are not incompatible. They can 
and must go together if we are to improve our schools. Our message is 
about working together for improvement. It is that individuals and groups 
of teachers and principals, with or without help, must in Bruce Joyce's 
phrase, "crack the walls of privatism" among themselves, while at the 
same time working on and respecting their own and others' individual de- 
velopment. Since this study was commissioned by an elementary school 
teacher federation, we draw most of our examples from that level. The 
concepts, however, arc applicable to secondary schools as we and others 
have written elsewhere (Fullan, 1991, Hargreaves, forthcoming). 

Our snidy starts in Chapter 1 with an examination of the problem: 
this serves to set the suge for probing more deeply into issues and solu- 
tions. The second chapter entitled "Total Teachers", enables us to under- 
stand the tearher in more holistic teims than we often do, both as 
individuals a any given point in time, and as people experiencing a 35 or 
40 year career. The third part. 'Total Schools", examines the social and 
woricing conditions of teachers and principals. We pursue the seeming 
paradox of individuality and collegiality showing the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. Ultimately, we argue that they must be reconciled in 
ways that draw on what each has to offer for improving schools. 

The fmal chaffer focuses on what to do to improve things. Drawing 
on discussion in the previous sections, these "Guidelines for Action" arc 
divided into three sets— for teachers, for principals, and for other educa- 
tors who work outside the school. The challenge for schools, teachers, 
and their leaders, as we approach a new century, is the challenge of devel- 
oping what we call interactive professionalism in our schools. Within in- 
teractive professionalism: 
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• Teachers as a group are allowed greater powers of discretion in mak- 
ing (tecisions with and on behalf of the children they know best. 

• Teacters make these decisions with their colleagues in collaborative 
cultures of help and support* 

• Joint teacher decisions extend beyond sharing of resources, ideas and 
other immediate practicalities to critical reflection on the purpose 
and value of what teachers teach and how. 

• Teachers aie committed to norms of continuous improvement in 
their school 

• Teachers are more fundamentally accountable as they open their 
classroom doon; and engage in dialogue, action and assessment of 
their work with other adults inside and outside their schools. 

The challenge of interactive professionalism is the challenge of con- 
tinucHis school improvement. It is a process which leads in turn to gains in 
student achievement. No one working in and with our schools should 
evade this challenge. It is a challenge which involves i»s all, one on which 
we can all take positive action, even in the most apparently unsympathetic 
and unsupportive environments. 

Finally, we should make one other premise explicit. Educational re- 
form has failed time and time again. We believe this is because reform 
has either igrwred teachers or oversimplified what teaching is about. Re- 
form has failed because the focus has not been on the total school and the 
total teacher as these relate to the learning of students. There are no quick 
fixes, but there arc quick failures. We are at a gcx>d time to set this right. 
Conditions for taking action along the lines we recommend have rarely 
been more favourable than in the 19^. But we must woric on the right 
things. And the right things are rooted in the basic woricing conditions 
and lives of teachers as these in turn affect the learning of students. Im- 
proving teachers and schwls is the key to improving students. To enr are 
proper support for our teachers and success for our students, teachers as 
well as students must be placed on the same high pedestal. 



Chapter 1 

The Problem 



There is simply not enough opportunity and not 
enough encouragement for teachers to work 
together, learn from each other, and improve 
their expertise as a community. 

Teacher 1 „ , 

My wife and I were talking about the fact that we have collectively 
45 yeare of teaching experience and nobody — this time excepted — 
has ever asked us our opinion about anything, where it could actually 
be put into action. And yet I've got to have more experience with ju- 
nior [children] than a lot of the people who are telling what I should 
be doing with them. And 1 think that is very frustrating ... I think I 
could help and I could bring a lot to it and nobody ever asks, no one 
ever asks what we think. They just go ahead and pnxrlaim and we 
have to follow. I think that part of it is really frusn^ting. There's a lot 
of dissatisfaction in teaching. 

Teacher 2 . . , , 

A second teacher reflected on a recent experience of being involved 

in the cooperative planning of a whole-school focus on "Olympics": 

That was very involved. We ran a special sports day outside, and we 
went to the arena ... and we had a Calgary day at school, and we had 
pancakes. We had it written up in the paper and everything. It was 
really quite a job. We certainly learned a lot about planning our- 
selves, and 1 think we felt pretty proud, because some schools did 
nothing or very little, and we were very involved with it. Of course, 
I'm biased, but I think the school atmosphere here benefits from the 
kind of family atmosphere we have .,. We do things together. 
There's a lot of junior/primary/s?nior togetherness in that respect and 
I don't see such clearcut rivahies between seniors and juniors, and 
juniors and primaries ... I think it's because of staff unity and the 
way the principal sees the school as a unit, not as separate little divi- 
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WHAT S WORTH FK5HTING FOR 



TTiese are quotations from two teachers, two Canadian teachers, in- 
terviewed by one of us in a recent study of how elementary tethers use 
their preparation time, and how much they work with their colleagues in 
that time (Hargreaves and Wignall, 1989). The first quote comes from a 
teacher who complained of tka being involved in decisions that affected 
his work; of not having his expertise recognized: and of being dumped on 
by an uncaring administration. The second teacher was a teacher who was 
involved with and felt valued by her colleagues; a teacher with confi- 
dence, but not over-confidence in her own skills and abilities; and a 
teacher who felt respected as a professional in the school community. 

One system. Two teachers. Two schools. As different as night and 
day. These differences are important. They have implications for the eth- 
ics of how teachers, as professionals, should be treated. They raise ques- 
tions about how schools should be led and who should be involved in that 
leadership. Perhaps most important of all, though, the differences have 
implications for the very quality, effectiveness and excellence of teaching 
in our schools— for how teachers relate to and engage students in the 
daily process of learning. As we shall show, involving teachers in their 
schools, supporting and valuing what they do, and helping them to work 
more closely together as colleagues are not just worthwhile humanitarian 
things to do for their own sake. They also have an impact on the quality 
of teaching and learning in our classrooms. 

Hie focus on teacher development, the creaticMi of curriculum leader- 
^p roles, the develc^ment of peer coaching schemes, the introduction of 
mentor programs, experiments with collaborative planning, and the 
growth of school-based management and decision making all provide tes- 
timony to the ways in which many schools and school systems are seek- 
ing to involve teachers more in the life and work of the school outside the 
classroom, to have them take more responsibility for the policies and 
practices that are creatwl there. 

At the same time, there has been greater imposition of national and 
provincial curriculum priorities, and appraisal and test schemes to moni- 
tor and assess both teachers and students. This simultaneous bonom-up 
and top-down tension in bringing about reform is a symptom of funda- 
mental dilemmas and problems in bringing abi>ut educational change. We 
see six basic problems in this struggle: 

1. Overload 

2. IsolaticMi 

3. "GroupUiink" 

4. Untapped Competence (and the neglect of incompetence) 

5. Narrowness in the teacher's role (and the problem of leadership) 

ERIC 
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THE PROBLEM 

6. Poor Solutions and Failed Refonn 
1. The ProMeni of Ovo-k^d 

Teachers are keenly aware that their job has changwi immensely in 
tJw last decacte or so. Teaching is not what it was. Expectalicms have in- 
tensified. Obligations have become more diffuse. In the smdy on how ele- 
mentary teachers use their preparation time, teachers spoke extensively 
about this issue. 

Here is how one teacher described some of the important ways that 
teaching had changed for her over the years. 

Te«;hing is changing so much. There's so much more social worker 
involved in your job now than there ever was before. So many prob- 
lems, behavioural and social problems, that arc sitting in your class- 
room that have to be dealt with before you can ever attempt to start 
teaching. I don't think a lot of people realize that... it's really a 
changing job... and 1 don't think a lot of people who've never been in 
a school and seen a school run know exactly what a perstm puts up 
with in a day. 

The effects of special education legislation and the mainstreaming of 
special education students into regular classes caused particular concern. 
I find my wwitload now is miKrh heavier than it used to be. I just 
think that although there arc times that I know I need to stop, 1 can't. 
I have to get things done... I think that part of it is changing ex- 
pectations of teachers. Large class sizes— I have 29— and when you 
figure that goes from a Special Ed kid, to enrichment, to ESL. it's a 
lot of kids that you always seem to be on the tear. 
The changing compraition of teachers' classes over the years, has 
had implications not only for discipline and stress but also for the com- 
plexity of programming and preparation. 

You're always being told that you're constantly responsible for the 
children. You need to know where ihey are and what they're doing. 
You have to be able to program for all the different abilities in your 
classroom. 

Add to this the diverse and ever-changing ethnic composition of 
classrooms, unstable home and community conditions for children from 
all social classes, and poverty and hunger, and the classroom becomes a 
microcosm of society's problems. Accountability to parents and adminis- 
trators has increased these senses of pressure among teachers. 

Especially at this school, we have parents who are very demanding 
as to what kind of program their children are getting, how it's being 
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WHAT'S WOTTH FIGHTING FOR 

delivered, how the test was marked that you sent home...So I find 
that you . ive to be very accountable to them as well as to the kids 
and to the administration loo... It takes a lot of thinking through ahead 
of time ...as to how you're going to mark a paper or present some- 
thing. 

Teachers and principals are dangerously overloaded. More "social 
work" responsibilities, greater accountability and having to deal with a 
wider range of abilities and behavioun in their classrooms arc now all 
part of the teacher's lot. Also, because of the knowledge explosion, and 
because of what we now expect teachers to cover in the curriculum, the 
values and style of the one classroom-one teacher tradition arc no longer 
relevant for the modem elementary school teacher. Even if they ever did, 
elementary teachers can no longer reasonably be expected to cover all 
areas of uye curriculum by themselves. To have expertise in math and in 
language, in science and in music, in art and in computers and in drug and 
sex education, for example, is loo much lo expect of even the most skilled 
and flexible teaclwr. 

Giving elementary and particularly primary students access to other 
specialists during their own teacher's preparation time has been seen as 
one way to deal with this particular problem. But as many of the teachers 
interviewed in the prep time project themselves said, there arc limits to 
how many specialists young primary students can meet without damage 
being done to the continuous, caring relationship they have with their own 
teacher. 

Advisorship, consultancy and curriculum leadership at the school 
level are beginning to emerge as alternative solutions to the expertise 
problem. Here, elementary teachers, with support from outside the school, 
take responsibility for developing particular curriculum areas with their 
colleagues, advising their colleagues on resources and approaches, and 
for working alongside them to implement new initiatives. 

Finally, and ironically, innovations-as-solutions exacerbate the over- 
load problem. As if adding insult to injury, fragmented solutions, faddism 
and other bandwagon shifts, massive multi-faceted, unwieldly reform, all 
drive the teacher downward. The solution becomes the problem. Innova- 
tions are not making the teacher's job more manageable. They are making 
it worse. Overload of expectations and fragmented solutions remain the 
number one problem. 

As teachers face up to rising and widening expectations in their work 
and to the increasing overload of innovations and reforms, it is important 
that they work and plan more with their colleagues, sharing and develop- 
ing their expertise together, instead of trying to cope with the demands 
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THE PROBLEM 



alone. In this emerging conception of the teacher's role, leadership and 
consultancy arc part of the job for all teachers, nol just a privilege allo- 
cated to and exercised by a few. This conception has gained strength at 
the level of theoretical discussion but it remains underdevelqied in prac- 
tice. In the meantime, the problem of overload worsens. 

2. The Problem of Isolatioa 

Te«:hing has long been called "a lonely profession", always in pejo- 
rative terms. The professional isolation of teachers limits access to new 
ideas and bener soluti(Mis, drives stress inward to fester and accumulate, 
fails to recognize ami praise success, and permits inccnnpetcnce to exist 
and persist to the detriment of students, colleagues and the teachers them- 
selves. Isolation allows, even if it docs not always produce, conservatism 
and resistant^ to innovation in teaching (Lortie, 1975). 

Isolation and privatism have many causes. Often itey can seem a 
kind of personality weakness revealed in competitiveiwss, defensiveness 
about criticism, and a tendency to hc^ resources. But peqjie are creatures 
of circum.stance, and wten isolation is wictespre^i, we have to ask what it 
is &bout our sctwols that creates so much of it. 

Partly, privatism is a matter of habit. It is historically ingrained in 
our working routines. In the preparation time study, many teachers we 
spoke to could not imagine and had never really thought of any working 
arrangement otl^r than te^hing alwie (Hargreaves and Wignall, 1989). 
The alternatives had never been experienced. Sometimes, physical isola- 
tion is unavoidable because of the buildings. Portables in particular can 
isolate teachers from their colleagues, making them overiy protective and 
possessive about their own classes. As one of the prep time study teachers 
put it: 

Part of it, being in portables is, you never have team teaching. Even 
the fa;t that...this is what 1 find is the isolation...if I have to go to tte 
washroom, I can't even leave my portable...You get very mother- 
ing...because they're your family and you have this little house.. .No- 
body comes. Nobody goes. So you become your own little body of 
people. 

This physical isolation is also revealed in the segregated classroom 
of so many of our schools—what Lortie (1975) called the traditional 
"egg-crate structure of schooling". Classrooms tend to isolate teachers. 
This is iM> accident. As educational historians have pointed out, the nine- 
teenth century "batch-system of produc^'on", where isolated teachers 
taught fixed programs to age-segregated groui» of children, was designed 
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as a way of disciplining and con Jt)lling the trasses. This outdated tradi- 
tion of isolation has unfortunately come to be regarded as the "nonmal" 
way to teach in many schools. TTic habit is hard to break. 

It is hiitler to break still when teachers are overloaded and feel pres- 
sured. Here's how one of the teachers in the preperation time study put it: 
Teacher: It's funny, though, you get at your classroom and into your 
grade level and you don't realize what's going on in some of the oth- 
ers because you're kind of absorbed in you own stuff. Sounds kind 
of selfish, doesn't it? 
Interviewer: Why? 

Teacher: I think it's just because there's so much to do and you get 
to the point of— 'well, that doesn't concern me'— and there's so 
much to do in my own class that I spend all my time thinking about 
that. 

The problem of isolation is a deep-seated one. Architecture often 
supports it. The timetable reinforces it. Overload sustains it. History legit- 
imates it. Later, we will review evidence that links the widespread pres- 
ence of isolation and privatism to safer, less risk-taking methods of 
teaching and to poorer standards of student achievement. We therefore 
believe that cracking the walls of privatism is one of the basic issues 
worth fighting for. There is simply not enough opportunity and not 
enough encouragement for teachers to work together, leam from each 
other, and improve their expertise as a community. 

3. The Problem of **Groupthlnk" 

In response to the problem of isolaUon, greater coUegiality is becom- 
ing one of the premier improvement strategies of the 1990s. There is 
plenty of evidence to show that collegiality and collaboration among 
teachers is indeed part and parcel of sustained improvement. Little 
( 1981 ), for instance, has convincingly described how school improvement 

is achieved when: 

Teachers engage in frequent, continuous and increasingly concrete 
and precise talk about teaching practice (as distinct from teacher 
characteristics and failings, the social lives of teachers, the foibles 
and failures of snidents and their families, and the unfortunate de- 
mands of society on the school). By such talk, teachers build up a 
shared language adequate to the complexity of teaching, capable of 
distinguishing one practice and its virtue ftxMn another... 

Teachers and administrators frequently observe each other 
teaching, and provide each other with useful (if potentially frighten- 
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ing) evaluations of their teaching. Only such observation and feed- 
back can provide shared referents for the shared language of teach- 
ing, and both demand and jwovide the precision and concreteness 
which makes the talk about teaching useful. 

Teachers and administrators plan, design, research, evaluate 
and prepare teaching materials together. The most prescient obser- 
vations remain acf»iemic ("just theory ") without the machinery to act 
on (hem. By joint worit on materials, teachers and administrators 
share the considerable burden of development required by long-term 
improvement, confirm their emerging understanding of their ap- 
proach, and make rising standards for their work attainable by them 
and by their students (Little, 1981, 12-13). 

We continue to find two things. Collegial schools are powerful 
forces for change, yet they are also in the minority (Joyce & Showers, 
1988, Rosenholtz. 1989). We will explain these strong forms of collabo- 
ration in Chapter 3. 

Yet paradoxes prevail and, as collegiality gets increasingly advo- 
cated, we begin to see its dow;.»ide. Despite demonstrable benefits, colle- 
giality is not without its problems, a number of which are quite 
fundamental. There is nothing automatically good about collegiality. Peo- 
ple can collaborate to do good things or bad things or to do nothing at all. 
People can find themselves collaborating for the sake of collaboration. 
"Contrived collegiality" . as we shall call it later, can gratuitously take 
teachers away from valuable activities with students. And, contrary to 
popular opinion, it can reduce innovation and Imaginative solutions to in- 
dividual situations, as susceptibility to the latest chosen innovation and 
"groupthink" carry the day. As basic psychology tells us. groups are more 
vulnerable to faddism than are individuals. 

The pressure of the group — whether for tradition or innovation — 
is clearly portrayed in Doris Lessing's (1986) Prisons We Choose to Live 
Inside: 

People who have experienced a lot of groups, who perhaps have ob- 
served their own behaviour, may agree that the hardest thing in the 
worid is to stand out against one's group, a group of one's peers. 
Many agree that among one's most shameful memories are of saying 
that black is white because other people are saying it (p. 5 1 ). 
The unthinking self-suppression of one's own intuition and experien- 
tial knowledge is one of the major reasons why bandwagons and ill-con- 
ceived innovations flourish (and then inevitably fade, giving change a bad 
name). It is for this reason that we see the individual as an undervalued 
source of reform. Lessing puts it this way: "it is my belief that it is always 
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the individual, in the long run, who will set the tone, provide the real de- 
velopment in society" (p. 7 1 ), 

Collegiality then, can sometimes be less an opportunity than a con- 
straint, instead of evolving as a valued way of working, it is s,jmetimes 
imposed as an inflexible system. Working alone has its valuable mo- 
ments. It is often underrated. We should not throw it out altogether. In- 
deed the capacity to think and work independently (as weli as 
collectively) is essential to reform. The psychologist Anthony Stonr 
(1«88) makes this case well in his analysis of the power and necessity of 
solitude. Interpersonal relationships, he argues, do not constitute the only 
path toward personal fulfillment. The capacity to be alone is a sign of 
great emotional maturity, "linked with self-discovery aiid self-realization: 
with becoming aware of our deepest needs, filings and impulses" (p. 
21). Teacher change and teacher development, we will argue, is very 
much bound up with the development of the total person. Interaction is a 
crucial stimulus here, hut only a stimulus, not the solution. 

Storr also shows how solitude can be a source of personal meaning 
and creativity. New personal meaning is at the heart of successful innova- 
tion, especially under circumstances of frequent change: 

The capacity to be alone is a valuable resource when changes of 
mental attitude are required. After major alterations in circum- 
stances, fundamental reappraisal of the significance and meaning of 
existence may be needed. In a culture in which interpersonal rela- 
ti«i^ips arc generally considered to provide the answer to every 
form of distress, it is sometimes difficult to persuade well-meaning 
helpers that solitude can be as therapeutic as emotional support 
(Storr. 1988:29). 
And. 

Learning, thinking, innovation, and maintaining contact with one's 

own inner world are all facilitated by solitude (p. 28). 

As one engages in interactive professionalism it is essential that de- 
velopment and change are grounded in some inner reflection and process- 
ing. Otherwise we can too easily become alienated from our own deepest 
needs and feelings (Storr. 1988:28). 

Consistent with this analysis of st)litude as a source of creativity and 
change, is one of the ten megatrends of the 199()s identified by Naisbitl & 
Aberdene (1990). "the triumph of the individual" who "changes him or 
herself first before anempting to change society". Naisbitt & Aberdene 
make this powerful observation: "Individuals today can leverage change 
far more effectively than most institutions" (p. 298). 
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We don*l want to overstate this case for personal change before so- 
cial change. Individuals don't have limitless powers to change things, 
whatever the circumstances. Throwing yourself repeatedly against im- 
pregnable walls of bureaucratic resistance and indifference will only lead 
to burnout. We are not advocating futile heroics, only personal courage. 
Such courage requires calculated risk in conditions that offer some oppor- 
tunity for change. Individuals often underestimate their power to change 
things. 

We believe many of these conditions for improvement are now in 
place. We see all over the world in the 1990s that individuals, spontane- 
ously connecting with oihtx individuals, and creating new groups and alli- 
ances, are a far more potent force for revolutionary change than formal 
institutions. This includes those institutions that claim to be pursuing re- 
form. The same will be true of educational reform. 

TTierc is a growing sense of the need for fundamental change in 
teaching, in curriculum, and in educational leadership, at all levels in the 
educational system. Existing structures and traditions are becoming 
destabilised as the primacy of academic subjects becomes questioned, as 
management becomes less centraii^ed, and as patterns of leadership un- 
dergo change. Increasingly, opportunities are wide open for individual 
teachers to realize their power through other individuals within and across 
their schools. 

Solitude, personal development, and individual creativity are critical. 
Sorting out one's own individual stance toward improvement is just as 
important as deciding on collective responses. Individual disagreement 
and difference should sometimes be sponsored, rather than repressed, by 
the group. The value of fresh insight and expertise and of some individual 
diversity, is not always reflected in our promotion practices, which tend 
to reward the loyal and faithful of our own system against contenders 
from elsewhere. Our schools need the growth and learning that comes 
fmm individual diversity and creativity from within and outside our own 
school boards. We must experiment and discover better ways of working 
together that mobilize the power of the group while at the same time en- 
hances individual development. We must use coUegiality not to level peo- 
ple down, but to bring together strength and creativity. 

So we must fight for collegiality, but not naively. We must protect 
and prcnnote the individual too. 
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Appraisal schemes that implicate 100% of the 
staff in order to detect a small percentage of 
incompetents are a gross waste of time. 

4. The Probleiii of Untapped Competence (and Neglected 
Incompetence). 

Isolation means two things. Whatever great things individual teach- 
ers do or could do go unnoticed, and whatever things they do go un- 
corr^ted. Many of the solutions to teaching problems arc "cMit there" 
somewhere, but they arc imKCcssible. We can't see them. We recently 
heard an observation attributed to an African: "Everytime an old person 
dies, a library bums". Veteran teachers are grossly under utilized. Cyni- 
cism retires, but so does wisdom. New teachers with their combination of 
idealism, energy and fear are also underutilized, as the conservative tend- 
encies of survival take their toll, and already begin to shape their careers 
towaids the lower limits of what could be possible. Any solutions will 
have to tap into and propel what teachers at all stages of their careers 
have to offer. This unseen pool of existing expertise is one of the great 
untapped reservoirs of talent — it can fuel <Hir improvement efforts, and it 
is right under our noses. 

However, if ym open up classrooms to find excellence, you also risk 
exposing bad practice and incompetence. While this risk is real, the actual 
scale of tte incon^tence problem is much smaller than the fears to 
which it gives rise. How many teachers do you think are irretrievably in- 
competent? It is likely no higher than 2% or 3%. Many teachers are very 
effective. Their problem is lack of access to other teachers. Access would 
mean that they could become even bener while sharing their expertise. 
Many other teachers are competent but could improve considerably if 
ttey were in a more collaborative environment. If such an environment 
existed from the very beginning of their careers they would be dramati- 
cally belter. TTiose teachers who are ineffective have either become so 
through years of unproductive and alienating experiences, or were ill- 
suited for teaching from the beginning. lmix>sing punitive appraisal 
schemes for all is like using a sledgehammer to crxk a nut. It reduces 
"appraisal" to the lowest common denominator. Appraisal schemes that 
implicate 100% of the staff in order to detect a small percentage of in- 
competents are a gross waste of time. Ironically, the anxiety they generate 
can also hold back the excellence of the many as they become reluctant to 
take risks for fear of punishment. 
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Interactive professionalism exposes problems of incompetence more 
naturally and gracefully. It makes individuals reassess their situation as a 
continuing commitment. Separate schemes for dealing with the seriously 
incompetent are in any case available. Any appraisal schemes should be 
decidedly focused on growth and development. Anything else wins the 
odd battle, but loses all the wars. We can't act like teachers don't know 
what they arc doing, without this becoming a guaranteed self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Even appraisal schemes couched in terms of growth can gener- 
ate an atmosphere of conservatism if they are perceived to have negative 
undertones. 

In sum, it is important to utilize our existing expertise and learn from 
each other more effectively. The message is to fight for access to each 
other s ideas, to assume that people will improve under these conditions, 
and not to tolerate those very few who, in the final analysis, fail to re- 
spond. 

S. The Problem of Narrowness in the Teachers' Role (and the 
Problem of Leadership) 

Traditionally teaching has been a "flai" career. The only way to ex- 
pand {wie's role was to move away from the classroom into administra- 
tion. There are two fundamental problems in this tradition. First, sj^nding 
many years in one's classroom without substantial outside stimulation re- 
duces commitment, motivation and effectiveness. Good ideas and innova- 
tions developed by individual teachers are often inaccessible to others in 
the profession. Spending year in and year out performing the same role is 
inherently deadening. Twenty years of experience doing the same thing is 
only one year of experience twenty times over. 

Second, for classrotims to be effective, schools must be effective. 
Teachers are a big part of the school. As individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals, they must therefore take responsibility for improving the whole 
school, or it will not improve. If they don't, their individual classrooms 
will not improve either, because forces outside the classroom heavily in- 
fluence the quality of classroom life: forces like access to ideas and re- 
sources, organizational and timetabling arrangements, and sense of 
purpose and direction. Barth {1990: 131) states it this way: 

To assert one's leadership as a teacher, often against forces of ad- 
ministrative resistance, takes commitment to an educational ideal. It 
also requires the energy to combat one's own inertia caused by habit 
and overwork. And it requires a certain kind of courage to step out- 
side of the small prescribed circle of traditional "teacher tasks."' to 
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declare through our actions that we care about and take responsibility 
for more than the minimum, more than what goes on within the four 
walls of our classrooms. 

Related to this second issue is the problem of the gap between lead- 
ers and led. When responsibility is left solely to formal leaders, it over- 
loads them, resulting in incorrect and frequently imposed solutions. Such 
a system also fails to prepare younger teachers for future leadership roles. 

At a time of mounting expectations, heightened accountability and 
accelerating change, educational leaders have no one with whom to share 
the burden of responsibility. In What's Worth Fighting For in the Princ i- 
palshipl we described how this overload was the key problem of the 
modem principalship. creating dependency and helplessness among many 
of those who occupied the role. Staging the teacher career more gradually 
and giving teachers earlier experience of leadership, increases the oppor- 
tunities for delegation and reduces overload, enabling principals to be 
more selective and to set clearer priorities for what they do. 

Preparation for leadership is also related to gaps in responsibility. In 
the unstaged elementary school, transition from classroom teacher to 
v -"incipal is often too sharp, too sudden. A more valuable and effec- 
tive system of preparation for principalship would, and now increasingly 
does involve giving regular teachers much more experience of leadership, 
administration and policy development earlier in their careers, when they 
are still very much rooted in their classroom roles. 

The answer to these problems is new forms of teacher leadership 
based on interactive professionalism and a view of teacher education as a 
continuum or career-long process. Current examples of the proliferation 
of leadership roles for teachers include: 

1. Induction programs that support and extend innovative behaviour of 
new teachers. 

2. Mentor roles for experienced teachers that result in just as much 
growth for the mentors as for those with whom they work. 

3. Coaching projects and work norms that value working together, of- 
fering help, and discussing difficulties even among mature and expe- 
rienced staff, and restructuring efforts in which staff and principals 
together attempt to reorganize the school to support continuous im- 
provement. 

Unfortunately, as we will discuss later, the solution can sometimes 
become the problem. New roles can be superficial, contrived, overiy bu- 
reaucratic. Deeper change involves broadening the conception of the 
teacher so that individual teachers bring even more resources to bear on 
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the classroom as a result of being routinely connected to a larger web of 
professional deliberations. Teacher leadership, defined as the capacity 
and commitment to contribute beyond one's own classroom, should be 
valued and practised from the beginning to the end of every teacher's ca- 
reer. There are few more basic things to fight for. 

However noble, sophisticated, or enlightened 
proposals for change and improvement might be, 
they come to nothing if teachers don't adopt 
them in their own classrooms and if they don't 
translate them into effective classroom practice. 

6. The Problem of Poor Solutions and Failed Reform 

Most attempts at educational reform fail. Neither bottom-up nor top- 
down strategies seem to worii. There arc many reasons for this failure: 

• The problems themselves are complex, and not easily amenable to 
solutions given the resources at hand. 

• Time lines are unrealistic because policy-makers want immediate re- 
suhs. 

• Hierc are tendencies toward faddism and quick-fix solutions. 

• Structural solutions (eg. redefining the curriculum, increasing assess- 
ment and testing) are often preferred, but they do not gel at underly- 
ing issues of instruction and teacher development. 

• Follow through support systems for implementing policy initiatives 
are not provided. 

• Many strategies not only fail to motivate teachers to implement im- 
provements but also alienate them further from participating in re- 
form. 

In short, the conditions for mobilizing teachers as a resource for re- 
form simply do not exist. Many of us in the business of school improve- 
ment and educational change have painfully come to realize what should 
have been obvious over the years — that the heavy burden of responsibil- 
ity for change and improvement in schools ultimately rests on the shoul- 
ders of the teachers. However noble, sophisticated, or enlightened 
proposals for change and improvement might be, they come to nothing if 
teachers don't adopt them in their own classrooms and if they don't trans- 
late them into effective classroom practice. 
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Knocking down walls, as many Ontario elementary schools did in 
the wake of the Hall-Dennis report in the 1970s, is not enough to bring 
about change. Nor is writing supposedly teacher-proof curriculum pack- 
ages, as many new math and science programs did in the 1960s and 
1970s. Teachers; can always shut the door and get on with what they want 
to do anyway. Educational change that does not involve and is not sup- 
ported by the teacher usually ends up as change for the worse, or as no 
real change at all. In the end, it is the teacher in his or her classroom who 
has to interpret and bring about improvement. Where change is con- 
cerned, the teacher is clearly the key. Uadership that neither understands 
nor involves the teacher is therefore likely to be leadership that fails. Ex- 
cluding teachers from the task of leadership or the process of change is in 
this sense neither practical nor politic. As Sarason (1990:5-7) argues in 
his account of The PredUmhle failure of Educational Reform: 

Schools will remain intractable to desired reform as long as we avoid 
confronting ..their existing power relationships.. .Altering power rela- 
tionships requires a degree of insight, vision and courage that is in 
short supply among leaders of compli." < organizations ...Ignore 
those relationships, leave unexamined the:.- rationale, and the exist- 
ing "system" will defeat efforts at reform. 

Yet, the precise way we should do this is not at all clear. Widespread 
participation in decision-making often results in aimlessness, confusion, 
frustration and burnout — a sense that we are not getting anywhere and 
that valuable time is being taken away from the classroom. We believe 
that the entire proposition must be rethought. Focussing on the total per- 
son and the total school as we do in this monograph is one way of ensur- 
ing that soluti(Mis are not piecemeal or misplaced. 

Conclusion 

•'The problem" is therefore not one problem but many. It is a prob- 
lem of promotion-blocked teachers in mid-to late-career, who are losing 
energy and enthusiasm, as well as motivation and morale as classroom 
challenges gradually fade into repetitive routines. It is a problem of new 
teachers struggling to survive alone in their classrooms, regressing to 
safety and mediocrity as they try to ward off possibly adverse judgements 
from their colleagues. It is a problem of narrowly "inservicing" teachers 
in particular skills without taking into account the total teacher in terms of 
age, gender and personal values. It is a problem of teaching being 
changing job, of having wider and more diverse expectations which re- 
quires more consultation and contact between teachers, their colleagues 
and a range of other adults— contacts for which they often have insuffi- 
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cient training, time and support. And it is a problem of leadership— of 
finding more gradual, developmental ways to train and prepare teachers 
for bringing about improvements, and of transforming the role of the 
principal from that of a meeting-bound bureaucrat, to an instructional 
leader who can wori^ closely with his or her staff in developing and im- 
plementing common educational goals, 

A common theme runs throughout the issues raised in this chapter 
This is the overwhelming need for greater involvement of teachers in edu- 
cational reform outside as well as inside their own classrooms, in curricu- 
lum development and in the improvement of their schools. In the rest of 
the monograph, we will develop a vision of what this kind of involvement 
might look like. We will see that involvement itself is not enough. It is the 
kind of involvement, the particular way that teachers work together as a 
community that really matters, if meaningful improvement in our schools 
is to take place. 
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Chapter 2 

Total Teachers 



Total teachers are not perfect teachers. 



In recent yeare, most of us have started to acknowledge the teacher's 
importance in bringing about change. We have paid more attention to 
staff development, to the growth of teachers. But mostly, we have done 
this in a limited and even misguided way. Indeed, many of our ap- 
proaches to staff development are part of the change problem more than 
they are a solution to it. Many staff development strategies have been just 
as fragmented, non-involving and as oblivious to the real needs and con- 
cerns of teachers, as the other innovation strategies they were meant to 
supplement or supplant (Fullan, 1990, 1991 , Little. 1990). 

A high proportion of staff development efforts are specific, focused 
on particular innovations and isolated from each other. They tend to be 
offered in a set of self-contained, cafeteria-like options to target groups of 
schools and teachers. Because staff development officers are often rela- 
tively low in the pecking order of supervisory officers, packaged pro- 
grams, specific initiatives and one-shot workshops can be anractive and 
practical because they do not impinge awkwardly on curriculum matters, 
or on the continuing organization of the school. No one else's territorial 
rights are infringed. As a result, training in techniques of effective in- 
struction is tackled separately from the development of mentor systems, 
which is in turn tackled separately from peer coaching. And this is tackled 
separately again from leadership training. 

Such strategies of staff development isolate initiatives from each 
other and from the wider, institutional context into which they are in- 
serted. In an uncwigenial work context which has unsupportive working 
relationships and is suspicious of innovation, specific staff development 
initiatives are almost certainly doomed to failure. More careful integration 
of staff development strategies with strategies of school improvement is 
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now needed — integration which takes account of the whole school as a 
complex and changing institution. 

Many staff development initiatives take the form of something that is 
done to teachers rather than with them, still less by them. When new ini- 
tiatives like cooperative group work, active learning, or destreaming are 
undertaken, principals and administrators often speak of "inservicing" 
their teachers, as if they were lowly residents in some kind of educational 
farmyard. Such top-down approaches to staff development embody a pas- 
sive view of the teacher, who is empty, deficient, lacking in skills, need- 
ing to be filled up and fixed up with new techniques and strategies. 

Approaches of this kind seriously underestimate what teachers al- 
ready think, know and can do. They underestimate the active way that 
teachers relate to their work. They ignore the way that teachers' ap- 
proaches to their work are deeply grounded in the accumulated learning 
of experience, in the meaning that their work and the way they approach 
it has for them as people. They do not recognize the important moral and 
social purposes they want to fulfil through their teaching. 

Staff development is often driven not by strategies likely to improve 
the all-round quality and performance of schools, but by administrative 
and political pressures to get preferred, sometimes "faddish" innovations 
implemented quickly (Pink, 1989). The adverse effects of this lop-down 
process of staff development therefore raise important questions not just 
about the sensitivity of staff developers themselves but also about who 
controls innovation. Top-down mandates may preclucte what it is that 
teachers are able to develop, in that they often concentrate the responsibil- 
ity for curriculum development in the school board office. 

Many staff development initiatives take the form 
of something that is done to teachers rather than 
with them, still less by them. 

Because much staff development is fragmentary in nature, rushed in 
its implementation, and lop-down in its imposition, it addresses only a 
fragment of the teacher. It ignores different needs among teachers related 
to years of experience, gencter and stage of career and life. It treats the 
teacher as a partial teacher, not a total teacher. It fails to grasp fully how 
teachers grow and how teachers change. In the patterns of staff develop- 
ment we have described, a lot of effort has been invested in improving 
teachers' technical skills, through peer coaching initiatives, and class- 
room management programs, for instance. But in the eagerness to bring 
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about change and improvement, four other important aspects of the total 
teacher have been overlooked, so that teaching and change have been 
misunderstood. These are: 

1 . The teacher's purpose 

2. The teacher as a person 

3. The real world context in which teachers work 

4. The culture of teaching; the working relationships that teachers have 
with their colleagues 

We treat the first three aspects in this chapter. The fourth compo- 
nent—the culture of teaching— has much to do with the total school and 
is the subject of chapter 3, We caution the reader that the ideas in chapters 
2 and 3 must be taken into account together. It would be misleading to de- 
rive strategies from any one set of ideas in isolation from the others, 

1. The Teacher's Purpose 

Teaching is not just a collection of technical skills, a package of pro- 
cedures, a bunch of things you can leam. While skills and techniques are 
important, there is much more to teaching than this. The complex nature 
of teaching is too often reduced to matters of skill and technique, to things 
that can be packaged, put on courses, easily learned. Teaching is not just a 
technical business. It is a moral one too. There are two senses in which 
this is true. 

First, teachers are among the most important influences on the life 
and development of many young children. They play a key role in creat- 
ing the generations of the future. With the decline of the church, the 
break-up of traditional communities, and the diminishing contact that 
many children have with parents who can "be there" for their children on 
a regular basis, the moral role and importance of today's teacher is proba- 
bly greater than it has been fo/ a long time. 

There is also a second sense in which teaching is deeply moral, irre- 
ducible to efficient techniques and learned behaviour. This has to do with 
the naturj of teachers' decisions and judgements. In teaching, as in a 
number of Oiher occupations, the core of its professionalism is best de- 
fined and described not in terms of pay or status or qualifications but in 
terms of the distinctive kinds of action and judgements that professionals 
typically make. As Schon (1987) puts it, professional action involves 
making discretionary judgements in situations of unavoidable uncer- 
tainty. 

Teachers, like urban planners or architects or psychotherapists, are 
continuously involved in making innumerable, practical, everyday small 
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decisions which are of great importance to their clients and their col- 
leagues. For these decisitms, there are few or no clear niles of thumb thM 
can be clearly listed in a manual, and applied in a systematic way from 
one situation to the next. To confront a student or avoid the confrontatiOT. 
To let the child's discovery run further or to intervene and direct It. Deci- 
sions about discipline, classroom management, classroom fairness, the 
freedom of the child versus the need for teacher intervention pnd support, 
all embody complex social, {^ilosophical, psychological and moral 
judgements. Yet they are also judgements that have to be made and 
passed seccmd by sectwid, in the complex hurly-burly of the classroom. It 
is the application of accumulated skill, wisdom and expertise in the spe- 
cific and variable circumstances of the classroom which defines much of 
the teacher's professionalism — the teacher's capacity to make informed 
discretionary judgements in the rapidly shifting environment of the class- 
room. 

Embracing this view of teaching and teachers' work suggests ap- 
pntaches to leadership, administration and professional development 
wliich respect, support and build upon teachers' capacity to make in- 
formed discretionary judgements in the classroom with the students they 
know best. By contrast, approaches which seek to regiment and regulate 
the teachers' actions; to constrain and COTtract their opportunities for dis- 
cretiOTiary judgement and to standardize the process and the products of 
learning, undermine teachers' professionalism and the moral principles on 
which it is based. 

Because teaching is a moral craft, it has purpose for those who do it. 
There are things that teachers value, that th**y want to achieve through 
their teaching. There are also things they disvalue, things they fear will 
not work or will actually do harm to the children in their charge. 
Teachers' purposes motivate what teachers do. Sadly, reformers and 
change agents often overlook teachers' purposes. They do not give 
teachers' purposes a voice. They treat those purposes as if they are unim- 
portant or don't exist. 

Change involves values and purposes associated with what is being 
changed. Will it be helpful or harmful? Is it realistic or impractical? 
Hiese arc important matters for tearhers and their voices deserve a hear- 
ing. When no such hearing is granted or encouraged, teachers understand- 
ably become frustrated and dispirited. One teacher in the preparation time 
study, described his experience of being "inserviced" where "We were 
just hearing philosophy. I wasn't hearing any practicality. And I like to 
see practicality and phiU)sophy go together, so I'd like to try some of the 
ideas out, so if I have questions, I can ask them about it; and I'm not get- 
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ting that...." In another case, "there was a lot of questions, but they were 
just ramming everything down your throat." 

Ignoring or riding roughshod over teachers' purposes can produce 
resistance and resentment. Yet when teachers display these kinds of reac- 
tions, and have reasonable questions about what they are being asked to 
change, these reactions are too often regarded as problems of technical 
competence, fear of change itself, or diffidence about working with oth- 
ers. Problems with the change come to be seen as problems with the 
teacher. Problems of fundamental will are interpreted as problems of 
mere technical skill. 

We are not saying that the teacher's sense of purpose is sacrosanct. 
Indeed, for many teachers their sense of purpose is vague, misplaced, ne- 
glected or }K>orly developed. Teachers rarely confront and attempt to clar- 
ify and develop their sense of purpose either individually or collectively. 
Under the isolated conditions of teaching, many can lose sight of their 
sense of purpose, or otherwise fail to develop it. 

The key question then is how best to appreciate, confront and de- 
velop a clearer, stronger sense of purpose in teaching. Herein lies another 
dilemma. On the one hand, we want teachers tc question their own exist- 
ing practices, and be open to new ideas and potentially better ways of 
doing things. On the other hand, we need to respect and build on the 
knowledge and ideas that teachers already have, or we run the risk of by- 
passing existing valuable practices, and alienating teachers as we do so. 
We can use Joyce and Shower's (1988) well-known staff development 
model to illustrate both sides of the problem. Joyce and Showers advocate 
a model of theory-demonstration-practice-feedback-and coaching or fol- 
low through. They focus on models of teaching which have "known po- 
tential for increasing student learning", including cooperative learning, 
mnemonics, concept form.ition etc. In a recent project. Joyce and Show- 
ers have been working in a school-district to help bring about school-wide 
classroom and organizational improvements. They have made consider- 
able progress in introducing new practices to teachers. In so doing, they 
report the substantial presence of anxiety among teachers and explain it 
like this: 

We now believe that anxiety is a natural syndrome that arises from 
two sources; first, fears of exposure and incompetence in the more 
public teaching environment and. second, the giving up of reasons 
why learning cannot be improved (Joyce et al.. 1989: 23), 
Fair enough. For some teachers anxiety is attributable to these fac- 
tors. And teachers need to consider new ways of teaching that promise to 
be more effective than what they might currently be doing. But teachers 
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are also exposed to scores of instructional innovations through the normal 
ccHirse of staff development and inservice, all of which claim to •^have 
sound bases*'. So, in ackiiticm to straightforward anxiety about fear of ex- 
posure, many teachers have quite sensible doubts and disagreements 
about the validity of what it is they are being asked to do, how it fits into 
what they are doing, and how it relates to the array of models that they 
see coming ami going. Are the new skills practical and <ksirable? Will 
they work in my classroom? How do they relate to other alternatives? 
What matters tere is not just whether the particular model is valid or not, 
but how it connects to a teacher s overall sense of purpose in the particu- 
lar situation in which he or she is working. 

We worry about approaches to improvement whose main task is to 
implement one or more models of instruction without treating teachers 
initial beliefs about teaching and learning as equally important. The prob- 
lem of externally developed innovations has two implications. First, since 
the system is overloaded with alternatives, administrators and teachers 
alike are vulnerable to ad hoc solutions, and "expert'' advice. The first im- 
plicatiwi is that practitioners must become better critical consumers of ex- 
ternal innovations, not because promoters of innovation arc always 
sus^>ect (although some are), but because the variety of choices must be 
related to and integrated with their own sense of purpose and context. 
They should also be wary of researchers and ctevelopers who make claims 
of exaggerated **certainty'' for their knowledge base (Robertscm, 1991). 
Second, sponsors and developers of particular mcxiels should use proce- 
dures to team from ami build on the pr^tical wisdcmi of teacl^rs. One 
example which integrates research aiKi practitioner knowledge in this way 
is Richardson and Anders' (1990) staff ctevelopment project *to introduce 
lesearch-based uncterstandings of reading comprehension into teachers' 
thinking and practices". In their approach, teachers are encouraged to ex- 
amine their own empirical and value premises of what they have been 
doing in comparison with premises extract^ from research. Here, exami- 
nation of the research knowledge modifies teachers' practice, and exami- 
nation of teachers' practical knowledge raises important critical questions 
about the research. Learning does not move in <Mie direction only, from 
research to tei^hing. It is a respectful, two-way process. 

Instructional innovation is not the OTiy way that teachers' purposes 
can get overridden or misunderstood. Policy makers and administrators 
are also often poor at understanding what motivates teacters, what kind 
of purposes drive them in their woilt. Greater opportunities for promoticm 
(through schemes such as career ladders), and the inU"oduction of merit 
pay for excellerJ classroom teachers, for instance, have been two innova- 
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ticms which have been widely projwsed in the United States and, in some 
cases* implemented as ways of motivating classnx)m teachers. Yet, these 
innovations are based on false presumptions of what motivates many 
classroom teachers, especially in the elementary years. Promotion appeals 
only to some and can only be offered to a few. Merit pay appeals to the 
pursuit of personal gain — not a high priority for many elementary teach- 
ers beyond a certain minimum leveL Neither of these innovations really 
come to grips with what are the main motivators for most teachers; the 
quality of the work and the working environment itself. 

The greatest satisfactions of elementary school teaching are found 
not in pay, prestige or promotion but in what Lortie (1975) called the psy- 
chic rewards of teaching. By this, he me^t the joys and satisfactions of 
caring for and working with young people. The teachers in the prepara- 
tion time study talked a lot about the pleasures of being "with the kids". 
They spoke of the immense pleasure of hearing a child read nis or her 
first word or sentence. One teacher commented that when children 
cheered on being given a new project, '*that was its own reward". Several 
were eager to say that while they had been critical of certain ways in 
which preparation time was allocated or used, they did not want the inter- 
viewer to think they disliked teaching. Teaching gave them immense sat- 
isfaction, they said. For some, it was "a wonderful job." Even when 
bureaucratic pressures and constraints seemed overbearing, it was the 
kids and being with the kids that kept these teachers going. A number 
questioned the value of meetings, mandatory cooperative planning and 
other administrative initiatives insofar as these took them away from their 
kids. 

These psychic rewards of teaching are important. They arc central to 
sustaining teachers' ,sense of value and worth in their work. In many 
ways, what the primacy of these rewards points to is the centrality among 
elementary teachers of what Gilligan (1982) calls an ethic of care, where 
actions are motivated by concerns for care and nurturing of others and 
connectedness to others. The ethic of care is extremely common, but not 
exclusive to women, says Gilligan. Women, of course, make up the vast 
proportion of elementary school teachers. It is, in many respects, the com- 
mitment to the ethic of care which brings many teachers to elementary 
teaching in the first place. What are its implications for administratively- 
driven change? 

For one thing, administrative justification to collaborate with col- 
leagues often appears to be presented less in terms of an ethic of care, 
than in tenns of a contrary ethic of responsibility. ft"ofessional obligations 
are prominent. Improvements to planning and instruction are stressed, Ef- 
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fectiveness is emphasized. It may be that where elementary teachers are 
fearful that commitment to collaborative planning, for instance, might 
prejudice their capacity to care for their own class of children, peiliaps 
more attention should be paid to ensuring that such planning demonstra- 
bly supports teacters in their caring and teaching role. More than this, it 
may be important administrsiively and in the school community to make 
care, as well as responsibility, cme of the central principles that underpins 
collaboration amongst colleagues. Elementary teachers should be per- 
suaded by word and by deed that there are other kinds of caring to give 
and receive in the school community in addition to caring for children. 

The ethic of care has even more interesting implications for a second 
administrative issue, which is the provision of scheduled preparation time 
for elementary teachers within the school day. In recent years, Ontario 
teacher federation representatives have pressed hard for continuing in- 
creases in teacher preparation time in elementary schools. The prep time 
study showed universal teacher approval of the benefits already won. But 
when asked whether prep time should be extended still further, a number 
of teachers were at least ambivalent about the impact that additicmal prep- 
aration time might have on the coherence of their children's program, the 
stability of the classroom atmosphere and the quality of instruction. "Diey 
were genuinely torn in their commitments and their desires. They could 
certainly do with more time, they said. But they also worried about the 
negative consequences that extra time away from class would have for in- 
struction and classroom "flow." as they called it. As one teacher put it: 
I guess having taught when there wasn't any, I'm so grateful for hav- 
ing some. I think it's hard — I could say "Yes, 1 could use more.' 
But you've got to remember that the more time you're out of the 
classroom — they get different teachers. And there are three teachers 
right now in my class. Is this too much for the kids? Is it too much 
for the classroom teacher trying to keep track of all these other peo- 
ple? I wonder if I had much time away if 1 would feel I was losing 
something with the kids. And yet I could cenainly use the time. 
Such responses do not constitute a case for putting an end to more 
preparation time extensions. But they do raise questions about whether 
such additions need to entail more time away from class. Virtually all 
teachers we interviewed seemed to assume this would be the case. Pro- 
posals to extend preparation time, therefore, seemed to place their con- 
cerns with care, their psychic rewards at risk. We have to watch very 
carefully that our most well-intentioned commitments to effectiveness 
and improvement don't undermine what many teachers value most here 
— the time and opportunity to care for and teach their children. 
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What we are saying is that we must open up the possibilities for 
teachers to examine their own purposes and practices in comparison with 
those of others (and of research) in a way that enhances rather than sub- 
tracts from the caring and psychic rewards of teachers in their own class- 
room. Joint work with other teachers in preparation time that focuses on, 
and stays close to children is one valuable way out of this dilemma. 

Administrative change in education, we believe, should therefore pay 
much more attention to the teacher's purpose. It should: 

• give voice to the teacher's purpose. 

• actively listen to, indeed sponsor, the teacher's voice. 

• establish opportunities for teachers lo confront the assumptions and 
beliefs underlying their practices. 

• -show preparedness to listen and learn from what teachers have to say 

about change. 

• avoid creating a culture of dependency among teachers by overrating 
the expertise of published research and underrating the practical 
knowledge of teachers. 

• avoid faddism in the form of blanket implementation of new instruc- 
tional strategies whose worth and appropriateness are administra- 
tively treated as being above criticism. 

• empower teachers and their schools to regain substantial decision- 
making responsibility for curriculum (the key domain of purpose and 
value), as well as for instruction. 

• create a community of teacheni who discuss and develop their pur- 
poses together, over time, so as to develop a common sense of mis- 
sion in their schools. 

We are not suggesting we move from a state where teachers* pur- 
poses are disregarded, to one where they are uncritically endorsed and 
celebrated. Researchers, administrators and teachers themselves, none of 
these groups has a monopoly on wisdom. But the wisdom of teachers is 
often considerably undervalued compared to the wisdom of the other two 
groups. Much more can be done to allow and actively encourage critical 
dialogue between these groups in the change process. This may well slow 
down the pace of change, but it will likely create changes that are more 
effective, that teachers are more committed to, and that last. 

Total teachers, we propose, are most likely to 
emerge, develop and prosper in total schools, in 
schools which value, develop and support the 
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judgement and expertise of all their teachers in 
the common quest for improvement. 

2. The Teacher as a Person 

Teachers, we have said, are more than mere bundles of knowledge, 
skill and technique. There is more to developing as a teacher than learn- 
ing new skills and behaviours. As teachers sometimes say to their stu- 
dents, they are not wheeled out of a cupboard at 8:30 in the morning and 
wheeled back in at 4:00. Teachers are people, too. You cannot understand 
the teacher or teaching without understanding the person the teacher is 
(Goodson. 1991). And you cannot change the teacher in fundamental 
ways, without changing the person the teacher is. either. This means that 
meaningful or lasting change will almost inevitably be slow. Human 
growth is not like rhubarb. It can be nunured and encouraged but it can- 
not be forced. Teachers become the teachers they are not just out of habit. 
Teaching is bound up with their lives, their biographies, with the kinds of 
people they have become. 

Many factors are important in the making of a teacher. Among them 
are the times in which teachers grew up and entered the profession, and 
the value systems and dominant educational beliefs that went with those 
times (compare the 60s to the 80s Iwre. for instance). Also important is 
the stage in life and career that teacters are at. and the effect this has on 
their confidence in their own teaching, their sense of realism, and their al- 
titudes to change. The teacher's sex is another factor, in particular the 
way that teaching and work in general for men and women are often 
bound up with very different sorts of lives and interests. 

This view of the teacher as a person has crucial implications for our 
understandings of change, professional development, and working rela- 
tionships between teachers and their colleagues. We want to focus on two 
of these implications: the ways we often misjudge the competence, com- 
mitment, and capacity of our colleagues; and the excessive and unrealistic 
expectations we sometimes have of our colleagues concerning their in- 
volvement in schools and their commitment to change. 

First, in teaching, as in life, we are quickest to judge those who fail 
rather than those who succeed. When teachers are new to the job. incom- 
petence can be excused or at least tolerated. They arc, after all. only 
learning. Experienced teachers who should have matured with their years 
in the classroom, get away less lightly. Where incompetence is persistent 
rather thtan temporary, it is rarely excusable. Almost every reader of this 
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monograjrfi will have known at least one teacher in mid to late career, 
whose competence and commitment have been in doubt among their col- 
leagues. We have a glossary of graphic labels for such teachers — "dead 
wood", "burned out", "time-servers", and **past-it"! Such labels do not re- 
ally explain these teachers' difficulties, though. They explain them away. 
They are not labels that invite actiwi, that suggest solutions. They are la- 
bels that legitimize inaction, that signal abandonment of hope. The fault is 
presumed to be in the teacher, deeply ingrained in their personality. Linle 
point, therefore, in trying to change them. Not much you can do about bad 
teachers, especially bad old teachers, except wait for them to leave, retire 
or die! "If only I could get some new teachers ... " or "wait until my new 
teachers arrive ..." — these are principals' stock responses to this appar- 
ently irremediable problem. 

Yet have you ever wondered what these 55-year old "time servers" 
were like when they were 35, or 25? Were they just ticking over then too? 
Were they that cynical? Is it possible that they were once as bright-eyed 
and idealistic as many of their younger colleagues are now. And if they 
were, what happened to them in the meantime? Why did they change? 
Have you ever wondered what it might be like to be one of these people, 
ever wondered about the man or the woman behind the mask? 

Some of the reasons for the transformation, of course, have to do 
with aging. Sikes' (1985) analysis of the aging process within the "life- 
cycle of the teacher" is instructive. One of the age-phases she describes is 
between 40 and 50 or 55 ; 

It is during this phase that it becomes apparent whethei or not the 
work of establishing CKcupational career, family and identity begun 
in the twenties and thirties has been successful; and it tends to in- 
volve self re-appraisal, questioning what one has made of one's life... 
(Sikes, 1985:52) 

This is when disappointment can set in. It is also a time, particularly 
towards the later years, of sheer decline in physical powers which puts 
morale and enthusiasm very much to the test. As one of Sikes' teachers 
expressed it: "The kids are always the same age and you gradually get 
older and older... And unfortunately too, their capacity for life, their en- 
ergy remains the same as yours diminishes..." 

Disillusion and disappointment tend to go with the aging process in 
the teacher's unfolding career. But there is nothing natural or inevitable 
about this. Much depends on the particular experiences these teachers 
have had, on how their schools have treated them. To some extent, aging 
is a cultural process of leaming, of interpreting the ways that other people 
repeatedly treat you. The disillusioned are partly products of their own 
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mortality, but they are also products of their schools' management — re- 
sponsible as such management is for the quality of experiences and treat- 
ment tl^se teachers receive over the years. Trees do not kill themselves. 
'•Dead wood", rather, is usually the product of an infertile, undernour- 
ished environment. In this sense, schools often end up with the staffs they 
deserve. 

Huberman (1988, 1991) has produced some research findings which 
speak rcvealingly to the particular issue of career cycles of teachers. 
Huberman interviewed Idi) secondary schcK)l teachers in Switzerland, 
about the ways in which their careers impacted on their attitudes to inno- 
vation and instruction. He found that most teachers in mid-to-late career 
were unlikely to embrace innovation with enthusiasm, and unlikely to 
make any radical changes in their apprMches to instruction either. Some, 
the "defensive focusers" and the "disenchanted" as Huberman calls them, 
were deeply cynical about change. They had (accurately) predicted the 
demise of past innovations, had stayed well clear of them then and contin- 
ued to do so now. Or they had invested a lot in them only to be *'sold out" 
and "let down" as the innovations collapsed and the innovators them- 
selves moved on to further and higher glories. 

Other teachers — Huberman called them "positive focusers" — 
were not so dismissive, but were nonetheless tempered in their reactions 
and enthusiasms. At this stage of iheir career, current innovations were 
not the first they had encountered. They had seen several innovations 
come and go. Experience gave them gCKxi reason for caution. At their age 
and stage of career, they were also feeling distinctly mortal. The men 
were learning at this late point what many women had understood earlier. 
They recognized the importance of establishing a balance between the 
persona) and professional life, of leaving time to tend the garden, smell 
the roses. These "positive focusers" did not oppose or ignore innovation. 
But ihey did respond to it cautiously and selectively. They would not put 
their "all" into it. They would not abandon instructional practices in 
which tb':y had grown confident and competent over decades. But they 
would use insights that came from small scale experiments with their 
practice, and they were open to working with selected colleagues on tar- 
getted improvements in their own classnx>ms. Under the right conditions 
they would make improvements to what they did. As Huberman observes, 
most strategies for staff development do not tap into and build on this 
source of innovation. 

Age. stage of career, life experiences, and gender factors make up 
the total |:^rson. They affect people's interest in and reaction to innova- 
tion and their motivation to seek improvement. When we introduce new 
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teaching methods, we often ignore these differences and treat teachers as 
if they were a homogeneous lot. In the process, we often devalue large 
segments of the teaching population. This problem is especially important 
at a time when many new teachers are entering the profession, new teach- 
ers cm whom many an eager principal is staking his or her hopes for fu- 
ture improvement. Principals have been waiting a long time for this 
infusion of new blood into the system. It is clear that a serious and unex- 
pected danger looms ahead also — the danger of ostracising and alienating 
existing staffs of mwe mature teachers who may not embrace with as 
much eagerness and energy as their junior colleagues the new methods 
and approaches favoured by their principals and their boards. These 
teachers deserve both our underetanding and respect in a system which 
should be cautious about granting inflated importance to very particular 
approaches to instruction like cooperative learning or "whole language" 
at the expense of all others which have preceded them. Without such un- 
derstanding it is likely that many teachers will disengage from their work, 
will ignore or resist change, and will help create divided schools of "old" 
and "new" teachers, polarized into op{M>sing factions. 

At the other end of the specmim, the failure to recognize the special 
needs and contributions of beginning teachers can also have a disastrous, 
lasting impact on their motivation and confidence to become good teach- 
ers and good colleagues. Mentors are not just there to support their prote- 
ges but also to learn from them. Teaching is inherently difficult. Even the 
most experienced need help. From their recent training, their university 
subject knowledge and tteir willingness to try things out under the right 
conditions, new teachers will have much to give to experienced teachers. 
We must also be careftil not to take advantage of new teachers and their 
seemingly endless enei^y by loading them with extracurricular responsi- 
bilities and giving them the worst classes. This is a sure path to early 
burnout, 

A second sense in which reform often glosses over the personal 
lives, interests and backgrounds of teachers, concerns the expectations we 
have for change and conmulment. Teaching is very imjwrtant. However, 
there is more to life than school. Life interests and responsibilities beyond 
teaching must also be recognized. In our enthusiasm to involve staff more 
and more in the life of the school, and to commit them to change within 
it, we should not forget the other legitimate calls on their time and com- 
mitments, which in the long run may well make them better people and 
teachers for it. 

There are important gender implications here. We have seen from 
Huberman's (1988) and Krupp's (1989) work that women's experience 
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has important implications for understanding and questioning how men in 
school systems often related to their careers. It suggests the personal ben- 
efits and advantages for many men that might come with a less narrow 
concentration on career advancement, and with it, a greater respcMisibility 
for the domestic labour and childcare that might help many of their fe- 
male partners who work in teaching and elsewhere (Acker, 1989). In 
dealing with gender irregularities in teaching, much of the policy empha- 
sis has been on encouraging more women to apply for promotion, on cre- 
ating promotion quotas, and so on. These are proper and helpful forms of 
action. But their focus is very much on making the characteristically male 
educational career more available to women. What analysis of the experi- 
ence of women teachers also suggests is that individual development of 
all teachers, men and women, may also be well served by questioning and 
revising our norms in schools and school systems of what constitutes 
proper commitment for a teacher, of how much involvement in the wider 
affairs of the school life is reasonable and desirable, given various per- 
sonal circumstances. Commitment to continuous improvement is impor- 
tant. Becoming a professionally omnivorous woricaholic is not! 

We need to be particularly cautious about models of teacher develop- 
ment which inteipret that development in terms of single hierarchies 
where there are implied progresvions from sin at the lowest levels, to 
grace at the top. Such hi'^rarchies, while appearing to be scientifically 
neutral, are heavily loaded with value. An example is Leithwood's 
(1990:75) model of teacher development which describes level 6, the 
highest level of professional development, as involving teachers "partici- 
pating in a broad range of educational decisions at all levels." 

Some critics might say this is a counsel of perfection for any teacher. 
But our own criticism is more than merely saying tl^ expectation is unre- 
alistically high. In our view, it also presents a model of "good develop- 
ment" which may be value-laden, and which is unintentionally ageist. 
sexist and biased against more classroom-focussed teachers who are unin- 
terested in conventional career advancement. Leithwood's model does not 
allow for the imjwrtance of balancing the professional life with the per- 
sonal one and for the designation "professionally developed" to be at- 
tached to teacheni who choose this pattern. It is a model which does not 
allow for many female or older teachers, who forsake heavy involvement 
in administration and wider school affairs for the satisfaction of class- 
room commitment, to be regarded as the "most developed" group. It is a 
model which presumes only one path to excellence where there are. in 
fact, many. 
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Wc will claim later that every teacher must work at improvements 
outside their own classroom, but this need not always be done on a large 
scale. 

So we should fight for a broadening of expectation, for an acknowl- 
edgement that there are several versions of excellence and more than one 
rxMite to achieving it. We should also temper some of our expectations in 
the pursuit of excellence, not as an act of defeatism, but as an exercise in 
realism where we abandon the pursuit of swift, drastic change for change 
which is more modest in its scope, yet more widespread and enduring in 
its impact. Put another way. sweeping blanket reforms, running to light 
timelines, that are insensitive to the wider aspects of the teacher's life and 
career and that do not address the teacher as a person, are unlikely to be 
successful. 

Schools often get the teachers they deserve. 

What, in summary form, have we learned from this discussion of the 
teacher as a person? 

• that teaching behaviours are not just technical skills to be mastered, 
but behaviours that are grounded in the kinds of people teachers are. 

• that among the many factors which shape what kind of people and 
teachers, teachers become, one of the most important is how their 
schools and their principals treat them. 

• that schools often get the teachers they deserve. Teachers who are 
devalued, discarded and disregarded become bad teachers. Ironi- 
cally, such an approach also permits the seriously incompetent to be 
ignored. 

• that we need to value and involve our teachers more. There is some- 
thing to value in almost every teacher. We should identify it, recog- 
nize it and reward it. 

• that valuing our colleagues involves more than being more caring 
and sympathetic. It also involves extending what we value. Faddish 
innovations, narrow views of excellence, rolling bandwagons of 
whole language or cooperative learning which presume only one 
good way to teach, divide insiders from outsiders, and create alien- 
ation and incompetence among those who are excluded. 

• that while not any route to excellence will do, many routes are possi- 
ble. Salvation has more than one road. This applies to instruction and 
to professional development alike. 
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• that extensive involvement in school decision-making does not con- 
stitute the highest level of professional development for all teachers. 
Maintaining a balance between work and life, ccmcentrating on ex- 
panding one's own classroom repertoire rather than gening con- 
sumed by school-wide innovation, is just as worthy a form of 
professional devclc^ment for many teachers, 

. that massive commitment to whole-school change is an unrealistic 
goal for many teachers — for many of those in later career, for in- 
stance. Modest but persistent attempts to expand teaching repertoires 
and to improve practice in association with colleagues may be a 
more realistic objective. 

, that meaningful and lasting change is slow. Changing people is not 
achieved overnight. It requires patience and humility on the part of 
administrators. 

Acknowledging the teacher's purpose and understanding and valuing 
the teacher as a person, we want to suggest, should therefore be vital ele- 
ments underpinning any strategy of staff development and school im- 
provemen'. It is one of the keys to unlocking motivation and to helping 
teachers confront what it means to be a teacher. 

The separation of curriculum from instruction is 
an historical legacy that can become an 
instructional fallacy. It is time to bring them 
back together. 

3. The Context of Teaching 

For teachers, change is not a paper plan or an elegant flow chart. It 
must happen in the busy and complicated worlds of their own classrooms. 
A consultant or a teacher educator can do a superb lead lesson, but it is 
the teacher who has to emulate that lesson hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week. A video on cooperative group work with computers can 
demonstrate excellence in strategies of instruction, but it is the teacher 
who must somehow carry out that group activity alongside all the other 
pressing demands of other students in his or her classroom. Change is too 
often idealized; thought of in self-contained systems and packaged too 
neatly. It needs to be dealt with in ways that are much more sensitive to 
the real world demands of the contexi of teaching. 

To understand the teacher's teaching, it is important to understand 
these circumstances, to understand the context in which the teacher 
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works. We need to know how the teacher's environment influences the 
teacher's teaching. We need an ecological understanding of te-ching— of 
how teaching develops to suit the environment, and in what v,ays we can 
and should change that environment if we want to change what goes on 
there. 

Three aspects of the context of teaching are particularly important. 
First, some aspects of the context of teaching vary. Teaching is noi al- 
ways the same. Different ai^>roaches to instructicMi or classroom manage- 
ment are appropri^e in different senings —as many intennediate teachers 
asked to take over a Grade 1 or 2 teacher's class during prcparatitm time 
have discovered to their surprise (Hargreaves, forthcoming). Many teach- 
ers in this situation discoverwl that the classroom mana^ment strategies 
they had always found perfectly effective with yomg adolescents were 
not at all effecUve with Grade Is & 2s. For the first time in many years, 
some of these teachers experienced discipline problems! Their existing 
teaching repertoire would not do. They had to learn new management 
strategies for their new circumstances. This remimls us that teaching strat- 
egics cannot be standardized. Sensitivity to context is vital when attempt- 
ing to improve instruction. 

Failure to come to terms with the varying contexts of teaching can 
les«l to simplistic, idealistic approaches to improvement — aiKl tten to 
disappointment and disillusion when they fail. The belief that because 
some schools are successful at making particular improvements, and 
therefore any wrhool can be just as successful is a false and dangerous 
one. For instance, the existence of exemplary mo<tels of staff collegiality 
in some schools should not be interpreted as meaning that norms of colle- 
giality can be established just as easily in other schools. Reviews of exist- 
ing research in this field, in facU suggest that collegiality tends to prosper 
in middle class environments where resources are better, working envi- 
ronments more congenial, staff more carefully selected, and a sense of 
hope and possibility more strong. This is not an ai^ument for abandoning 
attempts to create more collegial environments in less favoured schools. 
But it is a case for the realistic acknowledgement that the challenge of 
collegiality in working-class schools is likely to be different and probably 
greater than in those exemplary instances of good practice that are held 
up as beacoas for the rest of us to follow. 

A second important aspect of the context of teaching is its realism 
and practicality. Most teachers arc interested in classroom excellence, in 
challenging their students, in making learning active and fun. Total teach- 
ers are not perfect teachers. Teachers are also interested in maintaining 
their health and managing their stress. They are interested in not wearing 
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themselves (Hit. and in giving themselves breathing space to recover by 
assigning seatwork or other nniiine activities, for instance. Most teachers 
recognize the importance of «;tively engaging students in their learning, 
but tlwy also see the need to senle those same students down with quieter, 
steadier work, if they have become over-excited by the lesson or activity 
before. 

While these points seem obvious, principals and other administrators 
may fail to see them on given occasions. Dropfring in unannounced on a 
teacher's lesson, it is easy for the principal to take a dim view of the 
teacher found dictating notes or administering a spelling test, or assigning 
handwriting drills. But this is a view taken out of context, which judges 
the teaclwr against ideal models of inaction rather than again^ tlw ot- 
going practicalities of the context with which the teacher is dealing. These 
may include tlK teacher's health or eiwrgy level, his or her need to catch 
up with marking or other acbninistralive work, or to deal with the spillo- 
ver effects of the previous drama lesswi, or to recover from a confrcmta- 
tion with a troublesome student. These and other factors not immediately 
visible may be responsible for those seemingly poor practices. Of course, 
where v:r^««!!y ^ of a teacher's teaching is characterized by poor prac- 
tice, administrators have good cause to be concenKd. But we shcnild not 
judge teaching without first untferstanding the context which gives rise to 
its use. 

A rhird aspect of the context of teaching is the same for virtually all 
teachers. Ttese contextual characteristics set important boundaries 
arcnmd what teachers can do, around the realistic jxwssibilities for iimova- 
tiOT. Many of these realities, such as classroom isolation, arc sm)ngly in- 
stitutionalized. They have deep historical roots. But while they look like 
"givens"' they need not be fixed. Indeed, as Sarason (1982) advises, ques- 
tioning the apiMuent "givens'* of school is one of the most important activ- 
ities we can undertake as a prelude to change. Things can be otherwise. 
Let's look at some of these apparent "givens" that influence what teachers 
do. We will pick out just a few. Class size is one obvious factor, but con- 
trary to pedlar belief, marginal, yet still costly reductions in class size of 
2-3 students do not leal to decisive gains in student achievement. Oily 
wten numbers of around 15 stuctents or fewer are attained do real im- 
provements occur. Such rediKrttons are just noi viable econcmiically. But 
woiking with smaller groups can be »:hieved thrcnigh using cooperative 
learning methods, creative arrangements for team teaching, teachers cov- 
ering colleague's classes, and the like. 

Time is another important resource which can bolster or block inno- 
vation. Small increments in time for teachers to work together outside 
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class within the school day can make a real difference to improvement ef- 
forts (Fullan, 1991). Time to plan with colleagues, to observe someone 
else's teaching, and to work with individual students or smaller groups 
can all help improve the quality of instruction. Increases in scheduled 
preparation time have certainly helped these activities to develop, al- 
though prep time does not itself guarantee that they will (Hargreaves, 
forthcoming). Principals and vice-principals can also help release teacher 
time for other activities by covering teachers' classes occasionally. By 
doing that, they also show their commitment to the activity for which the 
teachers are being released. 

Another factor which can place boundaries around the possibilities 
for improvement is the curriculum. One of the distinctions we most take 
for granted in education is that between curriculum and instruction. In 
doing this, we lay an administrative tasis for dividing them up into differ- 
ent domains of responsibility. School board administrators and consul- 
tants become responsible for devising and developing the curriculum. 
Teachers are assigned the responsibility for instruction, for the business 
of delivering it. 

In Ontario, administrative control of the curriculum stretches back to 
the foundation of public school systems in Upper Canada when substan- 
tial powers for curriculum determination were invested in school board 
officials ( Fullan, Connelly & Watson, 1990). This tradition, where the 
teacher's chief responsibility is fw instruction, not curriculum, has be- 
come deeply entrenched. We believe there are good reasons for question- 
ing it. Our main reason is that prescribed curriculum guidelines developed 
at board level or above tend to foster dependency among teachers. 
Closely-prescribed, content-laden guidelines, tend to lead teachers to con- 
centrate on coverage, on "getting through" the material (Hargreaves and 
Earl. 1990). An emphasis on "coverage" in turn often leads to teaching 
methods which run fewer risks of not getting to the facts. 

Preoccupation with covf * can have undesirable effects on the 
quality of instruction. In a st ^ > of 12 junior-high schools in the U.S., 
Tye (1985) found that teachers were highly preoccupied with curriculum 
coverage, particularly in science and social studies. 

The preoccupation with coverage dominated the social studies in our 
schools. Focus on concept learning and explanation was only moder- 
ately evident. Perhaps this was why such a potentially interesting 
subject was among the least liked subjects by the junior high stu- 
dents in our sample (Tye, 1985: 141 ) 

In another recent American study, Ashton and Webb (1986) showed 
that teachers with a lower sense of "efficacy", a depressed sense of their 
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capacity to have positive effects cmi their lower-attaining students, were 
more preoccupied with "covering" f»escribed material than were teachers 
with a higher sense of efficacy. Teachers with a lower sense of efficacy 
also teiKted to have lower rates of achievement in basic ^ills among their 
stmtents. Feelings of powerles«iess which ctmtribute to teachers' lowered 
sense of efficacy, arc often brought about in systems where they have lit- 
tle control over what is taught. Of cmirse, the most creative and dynamic 
teachers will always find ways of resisting curriculum guidelines and 
ad^ting them to suit their own purposes. But the reality for most ordi- 
nary teachers is that they do not. For them, tktailed guidelines are not 
frameworiis of opportunity but prisons of constraint. 

Mandated curriculum guidelines also affect teachers' relations with 
tteir colleagues. Getting teachers to work more closely together may be 
undermined by a curriculum that is seen by teachers as so tightly defined, 
there is little for them to collaborate abcMit. An administratively controlled 
curriculum may therefore set important limits to teacher collaboration. 
Giving more responsibility fo, curriculum development to teachers and 
schools may in this respect be one of the most important challenges in 
changing the context of teaching. The separation of curriculum from in- 
struction is an historical legacy that can become an instructional fallacy. It 
is time to bring them back together. 

To sum up, the context of teaching significantly influences the kinds 
of teaching you are likely to get and the improvement targets you can rea- 
sonably set. Many attempts to improve instruction have been based on 
psychological theories of learning, which take little account of the social 
contexts in which learning and teaching have to take place. The price of 
ignoring the context of teaching in this way is failed idealism in efforts at 
improvement, guilt and frustration among teachers who cannot meet the 
standards set for them, criticism of teachers who fail to make the changes 
expected of them, and erratic leaping from one innovation bandwagon to 
the next. 

The contemporary teaching context is not conducive to mobilizing 
teachers toward greater and more fundamental efforts at improvement, 
Sizer (1984:184) gives us an insight into this in his account of Horace's 
Compromise. He portrays an image of a teaching context that is wide- 
spread and not at all congenial to improvement: 

Teaching often lacks a sense of ownership, a sense among the teach- 
ers working together that the school is theirs, and its future and their 
reputation are indistinguishable. Hired hands own nothing, are told 
what to do and have little stams in their enterprises. Teachers are 
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often treated like hired hands. Not surprisingly they often act like 
hired hands. 

Conclusion 

The critical question, then, is what kind of context is most likely to 
be supix>rtive of growth and improvement? What kind of context is most 
likely to acknowledge, respect and build upon the purposes of the teacher 
and the person that teacher is. while at the same time making teachers re- 
sponsive to expectations and new ideas in the wider environment? Differ- 
ent kinds of contexts, leadership and working relationships are needed if 
continuous improvement is to be secured. The context called for here, we 
want to suggest, is one that embodies a particular culture of teaching, a 
particular set of working relationships among teachers and their col- 
leagues which bind them together in a supportive, inquiring community, 
committed to common goals and continuous improvement. Total teach- 
ers, we propose, arc most likely to emerge, develop and prosper in total 
schools, in schools which value, develop and support the judgement and 
expertise of all their teachers in the common quest for improvement. 
What such a community might look like and how it might be developed 
arc the subjects of the next two chapters. 
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Chapter 3 

Total Schools 



What is worth fighting for is not to allow our 
organizations to be negative by default, but to 
make them positive by design. 



If changing the teacher involves changing the penw)n the teacher is, 
we need to know how pe<^le change. None of us are islands. We do not 
develop in isolation. We develop through our relationships, especially 
those with others who are significant for us. These significant others act 
as a kind of mirror for our developing selves. If our workplaces contain 
people who matter to us, and are among our significant others, they will 
have a strong capacity, either positively or regatively, to affect the kinds 
of people and, therefwe, the kinds of tethers that we becOTie. 

The key question, therefore, is what kinds of worik communities or 
school cultures^ are most supportive of teacher growth and school im- 
provement. How do we avoid creating and maintaining negative cultures 
that inhibit or squelch devek^mcnt and improvement? And how do wc 
establish more positive ones? In this sense, what is worth fighting for is 
not to allow our organizations to be negative by default, but to make them 
positive by design. 

We will discuss two basic types of school culture — individualistic 
and collaborative wies - with their very different implications for change 
and improvement. Then we will take a closer look at collaborative models 
and discriminate between mmt and le^s effective versions of them. We 
will argue that the teacters' and students' workplace is the key to reform. 
Schools are not now places where individual and collaborative growth of 
tethers (and hence of students) can flourish. 



I Wr u«f the ttwKcpl "culiure" K> refer k> the guiding hcisfs and exp^ lain^ e VKicni in the way a sctwi^l 
oprrales. partkrulaHy m nefererK-e to how people relale <or fail lo relate) U> e«h ither In ^.impte lenm. 
culture I* "the way we do things and relate tt> eat h olher dftHind here". 
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A root cause of individualism has to do with the 
impossibly high expectations many teachers set 
for themselves in a job with poorly defined 
limits. 

1. The Culture of Individualism 

Teaching is not the oldest profession. But it is certainly among the 
loneliest. As Rudduck (1991) says, "education is among the last vocations 
where it is still legitimate to work by yourself in a space that is secure 
against invaders", (p. 31) Tte most common state for the teacher is not a 
collegial one. It is a state of professional isolation; of working alone, 
aside from one's colleagues. This isolation gives teachers a certain degree 
of protection to exercise iheir discretionary judgement in the interests of 
the children they know best. But it also cuts teachers off from clear and 
meaningful feedback about the worth and effectiveness of what they do. 

Isolated teachers may get some feedback from periodic formal 
evaluations, but these are frequently perfunctory and sporadic. They arc 
not helpful for the ongoing improvement of performance (Hickcox et 
al..l988). Their own classrooms and students, therefore, become the main 
source of feedback for most teachers. But this feedback is notoriously un- 
reliable. Scanning the room for signs of difficulty might supply evidence 
of one's own effectiveness, but smiles, frowns and droopy eyelids can 
provide only ambiguous clues at best. Students asking for help can also 
provide feedback, but it may well be oil- the bravest ones who will 
readily confess ignorance to the busy teacher intent on covering the 
material. And tests, quizzes and exams assess only a limited range of stu- 
dent perfonnance - conveying little about attributes like motivation, en- 
joyment or enthusiasm. 

As it is presently organized, classroom feedback can only mitigate 
the uncertainties of teaching to a limited extent. A degree of uncertainty is 
of course endemic to all teaching, which is why it is important to em- 
power teachers with the capacity and flexibility to make discretionary 
judgements about curriculum, instruction and discipline in their own clas- 
ses. But uncertainty experienced alone, in c.rorced isolation, is uncertain- 
ty magnified to unhealthy proportions. Moreover, feedback within one 
classroom has a ceiling effect confined to one teacher's experiences, one 
teacher's interpretation, and one teacher's motivation to seek improve- 
ment. 
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In her study of 78 elementary schools in Tennessee, Rosenhohz 
(1989) speaks about "stuck" and "moving" schools. She found that in 
"stuck" schools, which were not supportive of change and improvement, 
uncertainty and isolation went hand in hand. Measures of teacher uncer- 
tainty, she found, correlated negatively with student learning gains in 
reading and math over a two-year period (p. 128). One of the main causes 
of uncertainty, Rosenhohz found, was the absence of positive feedback: 
Most teachers and principals become so professionally estranged in 
their workplace isolation that they neglect each other. They do not 
often compliment, support, and acknowledge each other's positive 
efforts. Indeed, strong norms of self-reliance may even evoke ad- 
verse reaction to a teacher's successful performance (p. 107). 
Rosenhohz explains that isolation and uncertainty are associated 
with what she calls "learning impoverished settings" where teachers arc 
able to learn little from their colleagues, and therefore are not in a strong 
position to experiment and improve. In these settings, she argues, teachers 
"held little awareness that their standardized instructional practice was in 
large part the reason they performed none loo well" (p. 106). These find- 
ings echo those of Lortie. some fifteen years earlier who interviewed 94 
elementary and secondary teachers in the greater Boston area and col- 
lected questionnaires from almost 6,000 teachers in Dade County. 
Florida. For Lortie, individualism was pervasive among teachers. Beyond 
sharing a few practical hints, resources and tricks of the trade, and beyond 
swapping stories about parents or the kids, teachers rarely discussed each 
other's work, almost never observed their colleagues teach and did uol 
collectively analyse and reflect on the value, purpose and direction of 
their work. 

Uncertainty, isolation and individualism are a potent combination. 
Almost by definition, they sustain educational conservatism, since the op- 
portunity and pressure arising from new ideas are inaccessible. Such nar- 
rowness of orientation and experience lead to ' safe", non-risk-taking 
forms of teaching that do little to assist student achievement. Where mul- 
tiple demands are being externally imposed on teachers and their schools, 
isolated teachers feel poweriess in the face of pressures and decisions 
which they often do not understand and in which they are not involved. 
This sense of powerlessness eats away at the teacher's sense of his or her 
own capacity to "make a difference" in children's education. (Ashton and 
Webb, 1986). 

We referred eariier to the need to "crack the walls of privatism" in 
our schools if we are to bring about successful and lasting change. When 
teachers are afraid to share their ideas and successes for fear of being pc:- 
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ccived as blowing iheir own horns: when teachers are reluctant to tell 
others of a new idea on the grounds that others might steal it or take credit 
for it (or on the assumption that others should go through the same pain- 
ful discovery process that they did): when teachers, young or old. are 
afraid to ask for help because they might be perceived as less than com- 
petent: when a teacher uses the same approach year after year even 
though it is not working— all these tendencies shore up the walls of 
privatism. They limit growth and improvement quite fundamentally, be- 
cause they limit access to ideas and practices that might offer better ways 
of doing Uiings. They institunonalizc amsen atism. 

Small chinks are appearing in these walls of privatism though. Peer 
coaching, mentoring, site-based management and other schemes arc 
beginning to bring teachers together. These developments, as we shall see 
later, arc not without their problems, but they are opening up the pos- 
sibililies. 

Beyond these small chinks, however, open collaboration, extensive 
collegial conversation, mutual observation, and interactive profes- 
sionalism are not yet an integral part of most teachers' working lives. 
Only the merest whispers of these things are with us. though even they 
are bener than the silence which preceded them. In the main, as research 
studies are continumg to show, it is privacy, individualism and isolation 
that remain the persistent and pervasive conditions of teaching 

If we are to tackle individualism, it is imponant we first understand 
why it exists. If we do not understand it, we will have little chance of 
changing it. In our view and in the view of other critics, many of the diag- 
noses of individualism have been rather simplistic, implying blame on the 
part of teachers themselves for its existence (Flinders. 1988. Little 199(), 
McTaggart. 1989). The existence of individualism can too easily be 
regarded as revealing some kind of flaw in the teacher personality, or as 
betraying seemingly "naturdl" qualities of human diffidence and uncer- 
tainty. While these things may be true in part, there are also specific fea- 
tures of teachers' work which make individualism perfectly 
understandable. These work characteristics can be changed, and so. too, 
can the individualism that accompanies them. 

Individual buildings, separated egg-crate classrwms, and isolated 
portables are all architectural features which can induce individualism 
and make it hard for teachers to work together. But while open-plan class- 
rooms can make collegiality easier, they by no means guarantee it. In- 
deed, it is widely known that teachers often go to considerable lengths to 
reassert their privacy in open-plan environments by closing the screens or 
stacking up cupboards to make barriers. Two of the root causes of teacher 
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individualism are not at all material though. They are grounded ii: the 
traditional norms and conditions of teaching. 

The first of these has to do with teachers' experiences of evaluation. 
Most teachere' first experiences of having other adults in their classrooms 
are ones of being evaluated while feeling intensely vulnerable in the 
learning of their craft. However benevolent he supervisor is in these 
eariy days of teaching, it is still a formative period when help gets con- 
fused with and sometimes obscured by judgement. In our present posi- 
tions we work extensively in a professional development capacity with 
teachers. Frequently we ask teachers to describe and reflect upon forma- 
tive experiences which they believe have made them the kinds of teacher 
they are today. A common and striking feature of these teachers' accounts 
IE that of early, unpleasant encounters with evaluation, ^en as the inflic- 
tion of humiliation by those who are supposed to help. (As someone once 
wryly observed, "the helping hand strikes again"). It is. theaf'^^^, not at 
all surprising that teachers often associate help with evaluatton. or col- 
laboration with control. Isolation and individualism are their armour here, 
their protection against scrutiny and intrusion. 

When making moves to establish closer cooperation between 
teachers and their colleagues, we tlwreforc recommend ihat help be clear- 
ly disassociated from evaluation. This is important, for instance, in the 
design of professional growth programs. We also advise that teachers and 
ulministrators make every effort to build helping relationships that are 
reciprocal, that do not just run in one direction. In help-giving, it is just as 
important to receive as it is to give. Like friends who will always do 
favours for you but never ask for any in return, the help-givers can inflict 
an unbearable buidcn of guilt and debt on those who receive the help. If 
the recipients themselves are never asked for help, the debt can never be 
repaid. However well intended, help of this patronizing or matronizing 
sort is help wrapped up with power — a package that ultimately deters 
those who receive it from ever asking for more. 

There are impcwlant lessons here for all educational leaders including 
principals, heads of divisicm, and lead teachers or mentors, for instance. 
Those lessons are that they should acknowledge and communicate their 
own needs as Iwlp-receivers as well as help-givers, if they are to build ef- 
fective cooperative relatiwiships with their colleagues. This is often hard 
for teachers to learn, when their experience in the classroom has been 
giving help and care not receiving it. Some of the qualities for effective 
woit with adults will be quite different than those for students. Many 
teachers will have to learn these new qualities in wder to be supportive 
colleagues. 
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A second root cause of individualism has to do with the impossibly 
high expectations many teachers set for themselves in a job with pooiiy 
(tefmed limits. In recent years, elementary teachers have been faced with 
a range of mounting pressures and rising expectations for excellence in a 
widening array of responsibilities. Integrating special education students; 
working with ethnically ard linguistically diverse students; individualiz- 
ing student programs from the learning disabled to the gifted; coping with 
growing amounts of "social work" in their role; and dealing with all the 
preparation and paper-work that has followed in the wake of the account- 
ability movement are son" he pressures that teachers have had to cope 
with in recent years. 

Many of the pressing demands and expectations of te^'^hing also 
come from within teachers themselves. Many teachers appeal to drive 
themselves in an attempt to meet the virtually unattainable standards of 
perfection they set themselves. They do not appear to need direction or 
pressure from above to motivate them in their quest. They drive themsel- 
ves quite hard enough. 

Thus, the teachers" role is being defined by themselves and by others 
ever more widely, encompassing social and emotional goals as well as 
academic ones. Goals and expectations defined and understood in such 
diffuse terms become difficult, md&ed impossible to meet with any cer- 
tainty, yet dedicated elementary teachers strive hard to meet them. As 
Binders (1988) puts it: 

More so than other occupations, teaching is an open-ended activity. 
If time and energy allowed, lesson plans could always be revised and 
improved, readings could always be reviewed again, more text 
material could always be covered before the end of the term, students 
could always be given more individual attention, and homework 
could always be graded with greater care. 

In teaching, patients are never stitched up, bodies never buried, cases 
never closed. 

Working in the service of other human beings and surrounded by dif- 
fuse expectations, guilt and frustration become part of the job. As one 
teacher in the preparation tin e study remarked: 

Teaching is a profession that when you go home— you always have 

stuff that you think about. You think "I should be doing this." I feel 

guilty sitting down half the time. 

These unrealistically high expectations, many of them self imposed, 
seem to us to have two consequences that reinforce individualism. First, 
teachers do not have time for collaboration. Since there is so much to be 
done, time to collaborate is taken away from time to meet pressing needs 
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with one's own class. So teachers retreat to the classroom and close the 
door to meet their obligations— even during break time when they prefer 
to prepare and work alone rather than plan with colleagues (Flinders. 
1988:23) 

The second consequence of high expectations and uncertainty is that 
collaboration becomes risky. If teachers are trapped in pursuit of their 
own unending aspirations, if they cannot ever do enough in their own 
eyes, how could they possibly meet the expectations of others? And, if 
they have given up or resigned themselves to accepting the status quo. 
they resist intrusion even more strongly. The isolated classroom is a 
refuge from such coUegial judgement, but a refuge that provides little 
help in addressing the problems of uncenainty. 

The flip side of keeping to oneself is the reluctance to give and 
receive help. Under these circumstances it is hard to have confidence in 
one's expertise and to be perceived by others as having something to 
offer. Nowhere is this seen more clearly than when teachers take on some 
instructional leadership role (resource teacher, curriculum committee, 
master teacher). McTaggan (1989) interviewed one such teacher: 

I don't want to go in with these teachers and say 1 know how to do 
this. So I have to be careful what I say. But if someone asks, or if the 
subject is brought up. I will subtly tell them how I have success in a 
particular way. I still have to be careful and throw in, "I didn't do 
this right", or "I could have done this a little bit better". This is part 
of maintaining a good rapfwn with teachers (p. 352). 
Holding back what you know, being unconfident about what you 
have to offer, being reticent to seek better ways of doing things and treat- 
ing teachers like they need help and have little to give are all ways in 
which the tradition of individualism retards progress, and keeps teaching 
fundamentally unsatisfying in the long run. 

We have said that individualism is not just an attitude of teachers. It 
is rooted in the very conditions under which the teacher's role has 
evolved. These traditions are now being challenged. As we turn to new 
conceptions and strategies of collaboration, our message will be twofold. 
First, as we seek to eliminate individualism (habitual patterns of working 
alone), we should not eradicate individuality (voicing of dis. lent. 
opportunity for solitude, and experiences of personal meaning) with it. In- 
dividuality is still the key to personal renewal, which in turn is the foun- 
dation for collective renewal. Individuality also generates creative 
disagreement and risk that is a source of dynamic group learning. Second, 
we should not underestimate what we are up against in moving toward 
collaborative cultures. This development represents a fundamental and 
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sofrfiisticated change. It will be easy to get it wrong, and hard to set it 
right. 

For many years, while research on the iniquities of individualism has 
been in abumlaiKe, studies of tlw benefits of leac'ner collaboration have 
been scarce. As individual schools and school boards have started to un- 
deitake initiatives in (teveloping collaborative teacher relationships, we 
are beginning to realize some of the actual benefits, but also some of the 
obstacles and drawbacks of different kinds of collaboration. 

We are first going to examine the power of collaborating because the 
future of educatiOTial reform involves unleashing this greatly under util- 
ized resource. Second, we are going to identify weak and unprodiK^ive 
forms of collaboration because only deep, sensitive, and enduring patterns 
of teacher coUegiality will be worthwhile. 

The Power of Cc^aboration 

Rosenholtz (1989). you will recall, drew attention to two particularly 
distinctive school culnires in her sample. She called these stuck (or 
"learning impoverished") schools aral moving (or "learning enriched") 
schools. To recap, ittc "stuck" schools were schools with lower levels of 
student achievement where teachers usually worked alone and rarely 
asked for help. What of the "moving" schools then? 

Rosenholtz showed that in the "moving" schools, teachers worked 
together more. Most teachers, even the most experienced, believed that 
teaching was inherently difficuh. They believed that teachers never 
stopped learning to teach. Since most te^rhers acknowledged that teach- 
ing was difficult, almost everyone recognized they sometimes needed 
help. Giving and receiving help did not therefore imply incompetence. It 
was part of the common quest for continuous improvement. Having their 
colleagues show support and communicating more with them about what 
they did led these teachers to have more confidence, more certainty about 
what they were trying to achieve and how well they were achieving it. 

As Rosenholtz observes, in effective schools, collaboration is linked 
with norms and with opportunities for continuous improvement and 
career-long learning: "It is assumed that improvement in teaching is a col- 
lective rather than individual enterprise, and that analysis, evaluation, and 
experimentation in concert with colleagues are conditions under which 
teachers improve" (p. 73). As a result, teachers are more likely to trust, 
value, and legitimize sharing expertise, seeking advice, and giving help 
both inside and outside the school. They are more likely to become better 
and better teachers on the job: "All of this means thai it is far easier to 
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learn to teach, and to learn to teach better, in some schools than in others" 
(p. 104). 

For Rosenholtz. the most important effect of teacher collaboration is 
its impact on the uncertainty of the job. which, when faced alone, can 
otherwise so undermine a teacher's sense of confidence. Similarly. Ash- 
ton and Webb ( 1986) found that the main benefit of collaboration is that it 
can reduce teachers' sense of powerlessness and increase their sense of 
efficacy. Part of Ashton and Webb's study focused on a comparative 
analysis of a rather traditionally organized junior high school, and a more 
progressively inclined middle school. Although the two schools catered 
to students from similar social backgrounds, the middle school secured 
higher student attainment scores in the basic skills. Ashton and Webb at- 
tributed this difference to the teachers' sense of efficacy and their percep- 
tions of their role in the two schools. 

In the junior high school, teachers were "somewhat fatalistic" about 
their students' academic jwtcntial. Teachers here saw their pursuit of 
more ambftiuus goals earlier in their career as naive. They were more 
realisti . .k.w, they said. Students' failure to comply with academic goals 
was vivsed as a problem of motivation; a problem with the students or 
their back grounds. 

"Hie middle school teachers had a stronger sense of efficacy: "They 
were convinced that they could make a significant contribution to the 
lives of children and were |Hiblicly and perscmally committed to doing so" 
(p. 106). Middle school teachers had a higher opinion of their profession 
and its responsibilities. They defined their worit more widely - emphasiz- 
ing personal devel(^mient as well as academic achievement; woiic with 
colleagues as well as work with students. Collaboration among 
teachers — team teaching and sharesd decision-making was an organiza- 
tional feature of this school. Resources and supplies were shared. Plan- 
ning was done together; scheduled at the beginning and end of the school 
day. Teachers talked abtMit everything. They thrashed issues out in reach- 
ing a ctMnmon focus. This helped give them a common sense of ac- 
complishment, of belief in their efficacy. 

TiKse are not the idiosyncratic fmdings of two isolated studies. They 
are confirmed in a wide array of supporting educational research. What is 
most compelling about this research is how teachers become better 
teachers in some schools, while teachers in other schools fail to grow or 
even become worse. This point is clearly made in comparing the attitudes 
toward teacher learning in Rosenholtz's collaborative or "moving" 
schools verses those in the isolated or "stuck" schools. In the collabora- 
tive schools. "80% of the teachers responded ...that their own learning is 
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cumulative and developmental, and ...that learning to teach is a life-long 
pursuit" (p. 80), Typical of the comments was "You never stop learning. 
It's important to learn how to teach something in as many different ways 
as possible to reach all these students. Tm always on the search for new 
ideas" (p. 80). Teachers in these collaborative schools sought more ideas 
from colleagues, professional conferences, and workshops. When 
troubles arose they were far more likely to seek and receive advice and 
assistance from other teachers and the principal. Teachers in collaborative 
schools had greater confidence and commitment to improvement. 

By contrast, only 17% of the teachers in isolated schools expressed a 
sustained view of learning for themselves. They did not act as if there was 
more to leam, or that they could become more effective teachers by seek- 
ing outside ideas. 

There is no doubt some selectivity here. Teachers open to new ideas 
are attracted to "moving" schools. Teachers reluctant to leam may find 
"stuck" schools safer (but, we venture to say, not more satisfying in the 
long run). And we 'vi!l make the point later that it is important to identify 
and foster openness to learning when selecting future teachers, and when 
providing their first experiences in initial teacher education programs and 
first appointments. But the power of the workplace is one arena where the 
fight for improvement must occur. We know it can be done because there 
are collaborative schools "out there", albeit in the minority where, "con- 
tinuous self-renewal is defined, communicated, and experienced as a 
taken-for-granted fact of everyday life" (Rosenholtz, 1989:74). Imagine 
that you would become a better teacher, just by virtue of being on the 
staff of a particular school— just from that one fact alone (Little, 1 989). 

Up to now we have said a number of supportive things about col- 
laborative working relationships and their benefits for schools. But we 
have not been clear about what collaboration actually looks like for prin- 
cipals and teachers. This is not unusual. Attractive concepts like col- 
legiality and collaboration are often imbued with a global sense of virtue. 
Vagueness can be helpful at the beginning, as people attempt to sort out 
the various possibilities. But it can also presage later disillu.sionment and 
disappointment if the different hopes and meanings invested in it do not 
pan out, and the meaning and benefits become less clear. It is vital then 
that we understand the meaning of collaboration. 

What ppsses for collaboration amounts to very different things in dif- 
ferent schools. Some of these are likely to reduce teacher uncertainty and 
increase teacher efficacy. Some of them are less likely to do so. It is im- 
portant, for instance, that because you have a happy staffrwm, because 
teachers exchange anecdotes about the kids and because teachers provide 
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each other with moral support, you do not presume that you have a col- 
laborative school. The kinds of collaboration that lead to greater effec- 
tiveness mean much more than this. Schools where teachers remain 
isolated and uncertain in their own classrooms are not always overtly un- 
happy schools in the social sense. Indeed in her account of the "stuck" 
schools in her sample, Rosenholtz said that the staffrooms in these 
schools were often happy places. However, the happiness was rooted 
either in conversations that were broadly social, concerned with non- 
school activities, or in stories and jokes told about the kids and their 
parents, often at their expense. There was little professional talk in these 
staffrooms — no serious discussions of worii and its improvement. Clear- 
ly, when trying to develop collaborative cultures, contentment should not 
be mistaken ibr excellence. 

Little (1990) has identified four different kinds of collegial relations 
among teachers. She describes: ( I ) scanning and storytelling, (2) help and 
assistance, and (3) sharing — as relatively weak forms of collegiality. She 
argues that if collaboration is limited to anecdotes, help giving only when 
asked, or to pooling of existing ideas without examining and extending 
them, it can simply confirm the status quo. There is another kind of col- 
legial relation, however. 

Little observes that the fourth type— ;V?/>2f work—h the strongest 
form of collaboration (eg. team teaching, planning, observation, action re- 
search, sustained peer coaching, and mentoring etc.). Joint work implies 
and creates stronger interdependence, shared responsibility, collective 
commitment and improvement, and greater readiness to participate in the 
difficult business of review and critique. This, says Little, is the kind of 
collaborative work and culture most likely to lead to significant improve- 
ment. In the quest for improvement, other kinds of collaboration may sup- 
port this basic thrust, but by themselves are likely to be poor substitutes 
for it. 

Little claims that many examples of apparent collegiality represent 
"weak ties". She cites evidence that coaching and mentoring projects, for 
example, often are of this relatively superficial, safe and inconsequential 
variety, and hence have little impact on the culture of the school. We will 
return to this matter of weak forms of collaboration in the next section, 
but here we want to emphasize that the search for strong, effective forms 
of collatx)ration must create the conditions where teachers can raise and 
address critical, intrusive questions: 

Bluntly put, do we have in teachers' collaborative work the creative 
development of well-informed choices, or the mutual reinforcement 
of poorly informed habit? Does teachers' time together advance the 
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understanding and imaginatiwi they bring to their work, or do 
teachers merely confirm one amMher in present practice? (Little, 
1990:22). 

One of the most insightful accounts of what collaborative cultures 
look like in practice, has been provided by Nias and a team of researchers 
in England (Nias, Southworth & Yeomans, 1989). Nias and her team un- 
dertook intensive case studies of five primary schools already noted for 
their positive staff relationships. They taught and observed in these 
schools for a year. The rich descriptions ihey built up at these schools 
provide fascinating, detailed and realistic accounts of what high function- 
ing collaborative cultures lock like in practice. Three of the schools com- 
prised fully-functioning collaborative cultures. The five schools were 
small (up to 12 fulUime teachers) so we must be careful not to generalize. 
But the configuration of characteristics is instructive of what we arc 
facing in working toward collaborative work cultures. What were these 
school key characteristics? 

What characterizes cultures of collaboration, according to Nias and 
her team, are not fonnal organization, meetings or bureaucratic proce- 
dures. Nor arc cultures of collabora' ion mourned for specific projects and 
events. Rather, they consist of pervasive qualities, attimdes, and be- 
haviours that ran thnnigh staff rclaticmships on a mtMnent-by-moment, 
day-by-day basis. Help, su^^wrt, trust and openness arc at the heart of 
these relationships. Beneath that, t)jere is a commitment to valuing people 
as individuals and valuing the groups to which people belong. 

Collaborative cultures are to be found everywhere in the life of the 
school : in the gestures, jokes glances that si^ sympathy and un<ter- 
standing; in hard work and personal interest shown in corridors or outside 
classroom doors; in birthdays, treat days and other little ceremonial 
celebrations; in the acceptance and intermixture of personal lives with 
professional ones; in overt praise, recognition and gratinide; and in shar- 
ing and discussion of icteas and resources. 

In collaborative cultures, failure and uncertainty are not protected 
and defemfcd, but shared and discussed with a view to gaining help and 
support. Teachers do not waste time and energy covering their backs here. 
Collaborative cultures require broad agreement on educational values, but 
they also tolerate disagreement and to some extent actively encourage it 
within these limits. Schools characterized by collaborative culnires are 
also places of hard work, of strong and common commitment, dedication, 
of collective responsibility, and of a special .sense of pride in the instinj- 
tion. 
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Collabor^ve cultures ^knowledge and give voice to ihc teacher's 
purpose. Ironically, disagreement is stronger and more frequent in 
schools with coUabOTative cultures than it is elsewNire, as purposes, 
values and their relati(Mi^p to practice are discussed. But this disable- 
ment is ma(te possible by the bedrock of fuiuianiental smirity tm which 
staff rclation^ps rest — seciuity thm allows openness in discussion and 
temporary disagreement, in the knowledge that continuing relati<mships 
will noi be threatened by it. In collaborative cultures, the examinatim of 
values and purposes is not a one time event, as when staff particij^te in 
writing a Mission Statement, Iwjt a continuous process that pervsKles the 
whole school. Yet disagreement is also nuKte possible by the broad agiw- 
n^ts on fimdan^tal valws and directions which staff develop and 
move towards over lime. Purposes in collabcN^ive cultures are ncH entire- 
ly idiosyncratic, but gain much of their strength from being developed 
with and shared by other colleagues. 

Collaborative cultures also respect, celebrate and make allowances 
for the teacher as a person. In collaborative cultures, as Nias and her col- 
leagues say, te^hing is a personal affair, tnit not a private one. Staff here 
willii^ly reveal some of the mcwe personal sides of themselves. Leaders 
are also encouraged to do so. Vulnerabilities are voiced; allowances m^ 
for personal circumstances, ilbiess, bereavements and bad days. In col- 
laborative cultures of the kind (tescribed by Nias ei al. the person is not 
consumed by the group, but fuiniled through it. Purpose and person — 
those elements essential to teacher c<Mnpetence — are both openly 
declared and positively devel(^)ed in the culture of collaboration. 

Collaborative cultures create and sustain more satisfying and produc- 
tive wf»rk environments. By empowering teachers and reducing the uncer- 
tainties of the job that must otherwise be faced in isolation, collaborative 
cultures also raise student achievement. Collaborative cultures f«:ilitate 
commitment to change and improvement. They also create communities 
of teachers who no longer have the depeiKlent relationships to externally 
imposed change that isolation and uncertainty tend to cnc(Hirage. Dealing 
with change is no longer a choice between uncritical, enthusiastic accep- 
tance or unconsidered rejection. In collaborative cultures, teachers 
develop the collective confidence to respond to change critically, select- 
ing and adapting those elements that will aid improvement in their own 
woi^ context, and rejecting those that will not. 

What is most revealing in Nias et al.'s findings is the particular con- 
figuration of beliefs and behaviours in the highly collaborative .schools. 
Within these schmils the individual and the group are inherently and 
simultaneously valued. Individuals arc valued, and so is interdependence. 
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In valuing individuals as people, teachers, including newcomere, 
were made to feel welcome. Teachers showed an interest in each other's 
personal lives, while respecting the right to privacy. The total person 
counted. 

Allowances were made at work for domestic circumstances such as a 
husband's or son's redundancy. Staff were tolerant of each other's 
taciturnity, irritability or unaccustomed inefficiency, they were quick 
to anticipate the help which might be needed because of, for ex- 
ample, a fit of depressitm, a painful back, a broken car or a sleepless 
night. When someone was having a bad day, the appropriate 
response was to be sympathetic rather than offended. In the col- 
laborative schtxjls there was a pervasive atmosphere of consideration 
for others, (p. 55) 

Individuals were also valued as contributors to others. As one 
teacher put it: 

Working in a team doesn't mean that everybody's the same and 
everybody's so busy saying yes. yes, yes to one another that nothing 
happens. Thai deadens it. You've got to have different personalities 
and different ideas to spark other people off, but it can be done 
without aggression (p. 57). 

Interdependence was valued in two ways: first, in the sense of 
belonging to a group: 

Together the members of each staff made a group which they valued 
because it gave them a feeling of belonging. Ai the same time, they 
accepted a collective responsibility for the work of the school, so 
creating a strong team in which people helped, encouraged and sub- 
stituted for one another (p. 58). 

Second, interdependence was valued in the sense of working as a 
team. The collective responsibility on which teams were built showed it- 
self in how everyone advised, supported, and helped one another. In one 
teacher's woitls: "If you say 'I'm doing such and su'-h, 1 haven't got any 
good ideas', there will be six or seven different ideas thrown at you in- 
stantly." (p. 60). 

Collaborative cultures, defined in terms of these values, make it 
more not less likely that diversity will be appreciated and accessible, 
while at the same time fostering interdependence as people learn from 
each other, identify common concerns, and work jointly on solving 
problems. Developing these cultures is not easy. As Nias et al. argue, they 
need a high degree of both security and openness among their teachers to 
work well. Collaborative cultures are very clearly sophisticated, and deli- 
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cately balanced organizations, which is why they aa* so hard to achieve 
and even harder to maintain. 

In closing this section, there are two other features of collaborative 
cultures which should be highlighted, because ihey figure so prominently 
in the guidelines and strategies for improvement formulated in ChafHer 4. 
These are the role of leadership, and the relationship of collaborative 
schools to their environments. 

What's Worth Fighting For in the Prim ipalship? was devoted to an 
analysis of the principalship, and we will not attempt to repeat it here. We 
do, however, want to say three things about school leadership. First, the 
development of collaborative schools where they do exist has depended 
heavily on the actions of the principals in those schools (Fullan, 1991, 
Nias et al„ 1989, Leithwood & Jantzi, 1990), Second, it is a particular 
kind of leadership that counts. It is not the charismatic, innovative high 
flyer that moves whole school cultures forward. Rather it is a more subtle 
kind of leadership which maxes activity meaningful for others. Leading 
the development of collaborative schoi)ls in which teachers are enabled or 
empowered "to frame problems, and to discuss and work individually and 
collectively to understand and to change the situations that caused these 
problems'* (Smyth. 1989: 190-1) is the basic role of school leadership as 
we sec it. We will say more in chapter 4 about how principals can 
develop such collaborative schools. 

The third and even more fundamental point is the reminder that 
leadership can and should come from a variety of sources in the school. 
In the fully functioning collaborative schwl, many (indeed all) teachers 
arc leaders. In the long run, if the culture of collaborative schools be- 
comes as firmly institutionalized as the current culture of individualism, 
schools will no longer need principals as we now know them. 

The relationship of the school to the wider environment is also taken 
up in chapter 4. Here we have a few basic points to make. Collaborative 
schools are highly plugged into their environments — the local com- 
munity, the regional, provincial and even national and international con- 
texts. It is possible to become collaborative despite the environment, but 
it is not possible to stay collaborative without active involvement in and 
support from the environment. 

In the fully functioning collaborative school, 
many (indeed all) teachers are leaders. 
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There are at least two reasons why this is the case. First, in the same 
way that (^nness is necessary within tJK school, it also must charac- 
terize how the school connects with the outside. New ideas, better prac- 
tices elsewhere, stimulati<Mi, pressure to take into account societal needs, 
and dissemination; (or what one has to offer to other teachers and 
schools) are all part of the spiritual vitality of collaborative schools. Nor 
can schools succeed if they do not establish close working relationships 
with parents and the community. Second, decisions outside the school ob- 
viously affect its future (such as how the new generation of teachers are 
trained, who is hired, who is moved and so on). We are ncH naive enough 
to suggest that these factors are controllable by the individual school, but 
it should also be clear that the collaborative school— to protect itself, to 
get even better— must constantly engage in and negotiate its future with 
the outside. 

In sum, in addition to the values identified by Nias et al., collabora- 
tive cultures are also explicitly committed to continuous improvement, to 
searching out ways of improving practice whether these be found inside 
or mitside the school. 

The Problem <^ Collaboration 

Schools are hurting. Working together has never been more needed. 
Collaboration is an automatically attractive concept. This is the stuff of 
change, but also of failed solutions. We have also seen that the changes 
involved in moving toward effective collaboration are deep and complex. 
The mere existence of collaboration should not be mistaken for a 
thoroughgoing culture of it. Some kinds of collaboration are best avoided. 
Othere are wastes of time and limited in their impact. Still others ^ould 
be reganied only as way-stations to be surpassed in the pursuit of more 
ambitious forms. We examine three of these other forms of collaboration 
of which we should be more watchful: balkanization, comfortable col- 
laboration, and contrived collegiality. 

1. Balkanization 

in some schools, while teachers associate more closely with some of 
their coUe^ues than they do in a culture of individualism, they do so in 
particular groups more than in the school as a whole. Such schools have 
what might be called a halkanized teacher culture — a culture made up of 
separate and sometimes competing groups, jockeying for position and 
supremacy like loosely connected, independent city stales. 
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Teachers in balkanized cultures attach their loyalties and identities to 
particular groups of their colleagues. These are usually colleagues with 
whom they work most closely, spend most time, socialize most often in 
the staffroOTi. The existence of such groups in a school often reflects and 
reinforces very different group outlooks on learning, teaching styles, dis- 
cipline and curriculum. Balkanized cliques are ncH confined to conserva- 
tive teachers. Groups of innovative teachers, who see themselves as ahead 
of their colleagues, can also segment themselves in ways that are 
detrimental to whole school develc^nnent. 

Balkanization may lead to poor communication, indiffereiKC, or 
grmips going their separate ways in a school. This in turn can produce 
poor continuity in monitoring student progress and inconsistent expecta- 
tions for their perfonrance and behaviour. As Ball (1987) irotes, it may 
generate squabbles and conflicts over space (rown allcscations, borage 
space), time (priority in sclKduling) and resources (budget.s, student num- 
bers etc.). The urgency and necessity of defending territory and status 
again^ claims from other groups explains the great seriousness and im- 
portance teachers attach to apparently "petty" disputes over things like 
rights to shelf and cupboard space in a school corridor (Hargreaves el al.. 
1988). 

Balkanized cultures arc a familiar feature of high-school life, mainly 
because of the strong subject-departnwnt structures on which high 
schools are based, but they can be found in elementary schools, as well. 
The most common form of balkanization in elementary schools arises 
ffom the separation of teachers into different divisicMis — primary, junior 
and intermediate. In a coUaboratively-inclined school board, as we have 
seen in the recent investigation into prcparalion time, there were many in- 
staiKes of co-operation and joint planning among teachers within par- 
ticular grades and divisicms. Prejwration time was often scheduled to 
encourage this, by same-gratte teachers being released at the same time. 
And teachers who were involved in planning closely with their grade 
foitners, generally spoke positively about tlw value of dwng so. But 
regular co-<^rati«m acriKs grades and divisicms was a comparative rarity. 
Other research s}k)ws similar findings: elementary teachers consult much 
more often with same-grade and same division teachers than with other 
colleagues (Hargreaves, 1986). This grade-based insulation means that 
while commemlable attention is often given to lateral curriculum 
coherence within grades and divisions, vertical continuity from one 
division, or sometimes even one grade to the next can be disconcertingly 
weak. 
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Thus, even the existence of innovation-oriented sub-groups such as 
those found in team teaching or peer coaching may or may not reflect an 
underlying collaborative culture in the school as a whole. In fact, Nias 
and her colleagues observed that like-minded teachers often cluster in 
subgroups that "impede school-wide acceptance of particular practices 
and inhibit the open discussion that might eventually lead to the creation 
of a whole-school perspective" (p. 53), We do not deny that teaming up 
with an innovative colleague can be a major step forward, but it is only a 
beginning. 

Curriculum continuity and coordination across grades is far more 
likely in cultures that value individuals and their interactions with a 
variety of people across the schcwl. Formal curriculum guidelines and ad- 
ministrative structures (like school improvement teams) by themselves do 
not result in curriculum coherence at the level of practice. Ultimately, ef- 
fective continuity is secured more through human understanding, com- 
munication and agreement at an informal level and the necessary 
openness, trust and support that come with that. It is also a matter of 
creating a community of teachers whose experiences and commitments 
are not confined exclusively to a single grade, division or subject, but ex- 
tend to the school as a whole. All this helps avoid unnecessary gaps or 
duplications in students' learning as they move from one grade to the 
next. 

We are not saying that organizational arrangements are unimportant. 
They are essential to providing mechanisms and possibilities for working 
together (see Chapter 4). But we are saying that interpersonal rapport is 
the subframe that holds the formal business of curriculum continuity 
together. Without it, formal consultancy procedures are but a brittle ad- 
ministrative shell. 

Some principals are keen! y aware of the dangers of balkanization 
and have developed policies to counter its negative effects. These include: 

• Preparation time arrangements, which give intermediate teachers 
covering for primary and junior classes an appreciative sense of the 
difficulties and skills involved in teaching younger children. This 
helps them develop appreciation of their colleagues' expertise. 

• Temporary exchange of teachers for days, a few weeks or even a 
year between secondary school and the intermediate years of one of 
its "feeder" schools. This can promote greater understanding and 
continuity in meeting the needs of the transition years (Hargreaves 
and Earl, 1990). 

• Arrangements for cross-grouping, involving teachers and students 
from different grades working together, can be particulariy valuable 
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in softening the effects of balkanization and creating more under- 
standing among teachers who normally remain relatively isolated 
from one another. 

TTiese arrangements reaffirm two central principles that underpin 
collaborative staff relationships. First, routine experience of working with 
others provides a better route to understanding and cooperation than 
either rational persuasion to consider other teachers' viewpoints, or for- 
mal procedures to bring atout closer liaison (through better record-keep- 
ing systems, for instance.) Second, teacher development is inseparable 
from curriculum development. These two areas of reform should be 
worked together in harness, not approached in isolation. 

Effective collaborations operate in the world of 
ideas, examining existing practices critically, 
seeking better alternatives and working hard 
together at bringing about improvements and 
assessing their worth. 

2. Comfortable Collaboration 

Given the scarcity of collaborative cultures across school systems 
generally, their successful creation in at least some settings is a substan- 
tial achievement. However, as we noted earlier, collaboration often takes 
what we call bounded, rather than extended, forms. It can be bounded in 
the sense of not extending to classroom settings where teachers might be 
involved in joint teaching, mutual observation of one another's work, or 
action research. Even where teachers work together in preparation time, 
for instance, it is unusual for them to spend it in each other's classrooms. 
This restricts the extent to which teachers can inquire into and advise one 
another about their practice. It keeps some of the tougher questions about 
their work and how to improve it off the agenda. Major elements of the 
prevailing norms of privacy are left intact, A major challenge for schools 
is how to extend their collatorative work in this action-centred, class- 
room-based sense. 

Bounded collaboration rarely reaches deep down to the grounds, the 
principles or the ethics of practice. It can get stuck with the more com- 
fortable business of advice-giving, trick-trading and material-sharing of a 
more immediate, specific and technical nature. Such collaboration does 
not extend beyond particular units of work or subjects of study to the 
wider purpose and value of what is taught and how. It is collaboration 
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which focuses on the immediate, the short-term and the practical to the 
exclusion of longer-term planning concerns. It is collaboration which 
docs not embrace the principles of systematic reflective practice. In the 
prep time study, even within the most collaborative settings, there was 
much talk of sharing, exchanging, coordinating, celebrating and support- 
ing. But there w&s virtually no talk at all about inquiring, questioning, 
reflecting, criticizing and engaging in dialogue as positive and worthwhile 
activities. Research on site-based management also shows little evidence 
that this sort of collaboration results in instructional improvement in 
classrooms (Levine and Eubanks, 1989). It often remains at "the comfort- 
able" level. 

A further example is provided by Acker (1989), in her c&ix: studies 
of two primary schools in England and the ways in which they responded 
to the introduction of an externally-imposed National Curriculum. One of 
these schtKjls had many of tlK apparent characteristics of collaboration - 
high participation in decision-making, blurring of staff roles, caring, 
warmth, humour, camaraderie and gratitude. As well as the usually men- 
tioned upsides to this culture of collaboration. Acker's study identified i' 
number of difficulties. Some of these difficulties were eventually 
resolved by the school, but thjy do point to some of the key problen of 
collaboration: 

• the accustomed way of working was "casual, flexible and warm 
rather than organized and efficient". 

• collaborative decisions were taken even on minor matters which con- 
sumed a great deal of time. 

• roles were so blurred that when external innovations needed to be 
addressed, resources were late being put in place because no one was 
clearly responsible for them. 

• staff relied on memory, on an oral tradition rather than on written 
records when making decisions. This led to a lack of clarity and col- 
lective certainty about school policy. 

• the staff had little contact with theory, ideas or professional advice 
outside the school and relied perhaps too heavily on the headteacher 
(principal) for this. 

• the school tended to be reactive rather than proactive with regard to 
external changes that might affect the school. 

• discussions and decisions about fast-tracked, externally imposed in- 
novations tended to be protracted and often unfocused - leading to 
disconcerting delays in the implementation of policy. 

Strong collaborative schools are not soft and unfocused. They do not 
act as if the world outside is an annoyance. In this school, and in many 
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like it. there is perhaps too much emphasis on sharing and celebrating ex- 
perience, and not enough on imjuiring into and extending it beyond the 
walls of the school. Collegiality shouldn't stop at congeniality. It is all loo 
easy to avoid searching discussions and joint work which might expose 
disagreements on the principles and practice of teaching. This kind of col- 
lab<^ti(Ki is too cosy. 

Effective collaboration is not always easy, h brings with it a measure 
of difficulty and even of discomfort on occasion. Warm, cosy relation- 
ships and an atmosphere of trust and openness are almost certainly neces- 
sary to supply a ba.sis of sccuri y on which these more challenging 
processes of inquiry can be developed. But to bite the bullet of fundamen- 
tal, deep ajid lasting change. imp:ovement efforts should move beyond 
cooperative decision-making and planning, sharing experience and 
resources, and supportive intctpersonal relationships into joint work, 
mutual observation, and focused reflective inquiry. Effective collabora- 
tions operate in the worid of ideas, examining existing practices critically, 
seeking better alternatives and working hard together at bringing about 
improvements and assessing their worth. We believe this to be one of the 
key challenges for collaborative working and professional development in 
the future. 



Building collaborative cultures involves a long 
developmental journey. There are no easy short 
cuts. 

Because collaborative cultures do not evolve quickly, they can be 
unattractive to administrators leaking for swift implementation ex- 
pedients. Collaborative cultures are difficult to pin down in time and 
space, living as they do mainly in the interstices of school life. Collabora- 
tive cultures are also unpredictable in their tonsequences. The curriculum 
that will be developed, the learning that will be fostert-i, the goals that 
will be formulated- these things cannot always be predicted confidently 
beforehand. 

For r.ome administrators, this unpredictability can be disconcerting. 
What IS fostered, formulated and developed by these collaborative cul- 
tures may not always correspond with administrators' own preferred pur- 
poses or current boarti priorities. This might explain why most 
collaborative cultures take the bounded form, where the grounds of prac- 
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tice, of curriculum and instniction, are not investigated in a searching 
way, on a continuous basis, acmss the school community. More extended 
fonns of collaboration of this sort almost certainly require formal devolu- 
tion of responsibility for much curriculum development, for something 
significant for teachers to collaborate about, to schools and teachers them- 
selves. 

The unpredictability of collaborative cultures can also lead ad- 
ministrators toward forms of coUegiality which they can control, regulate, 
or tame. These more controlled approaches toward collaboration, we call 
contrived collegiality (Hargreaves, 1989). Contrived collegiality is char- 
acterized by a set of formal, specific, bureaucratic procedures to increase 
the attention being given to joint teacher planning, consultation and other 
forms of working together. It can be seen in initiatives such as peer 
coaching, mentor schemes, joint planning in s^wcially provided rooms, 
site-based management, formally scheduled meetings and clear job 
descriptions and training programs for those in consultative roles. These 
sorts of initiatives are administrative contrivances designed to get col- 
legiality. going in schools where little has existed before. They are meant 
to encourage greater association among teachers and to foster more shar- 
ing, learning and improvement of skills and expertise. Contrived col- 
legiality is also meant to assist the successful implementation of new 
approaches and techniques from the outside into a more responsive and 
supportive schtwl culture. 

Contrived collegiality is double-edged. It has both pc^sitive and nega- 
tive possibilities depending on how and when it is used. At its best, con- 
trived collegiality can be a useful preliminai^ phase in setting up more 
enduring collaborative relationships between teachers. It is a way of put- 
ting teachers in touch. Principals can then build on those informal ele- 
ments of recognition, trust and support which are es.^nlial to creating an 
effective teaching community. Some contrivance is necessary in the es- 
tablishment of virtually all collaborative cultures. They don't happen by 
themselves. Shrewd scheduling, releasing people to have the opportunity 
to plan together, principals themselves providing cover to facilitate such 
planning, instigating arrangements for teachers to consult with teacher 
librarians and with special education resource teachers — all these things 
help create, but do not, of course, guarantee appropriate conditions for 
collaborative cultures to develop. Contrived collegiality can also disturb 
collective complacency, and extend what it is that teachers collaborate 
about. It can add focus to joint work. 

At its worst, though, contrived collegiality can be reduced to a quick, 
slick administrative surrogate for collaborative teacher cultures. Such cul- 
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turcs take much more time, care and sensitivity to build than speedily im- 
plemented changes of an administratively superficial nature. If done 
badly, contrived collegiality can reduce teachers motivation to cooperate 
further. Building collaborative cultures involves a long developmental 
journey. There are no easy short cuts. 

Of course, as we have argued, collaborative cultures do not arise 
sjwntaneously or completely by themselves. They, too, require 
managerial guidance and intervention. But, broadly speaking, this is inter- 
vention which is supportive and facilitating, which creates opportunities 
for teachers to work together in school time. Collaborative cultures do not 
mandate collegia! support and partoership: they foster and facilitate it. 
This is what distinguishes them from schools characterized by more su- 
perficial versions of contrived collegiality. 

In some of the most questionable forms of contrived collegiality, col- 
leagueship and partnership are administratively imposed, creating a de- 
gree of inflexibility that violates those principles of discretionary 
judgement which make up the core of teacher professionalism. TTiere arc 
many examples of imposed collegiality which deceptively sail under the 
flag of collaborative culture. Certain kinds of peer coaching relationships 
which don't just encourage but actually mandate teachers to work 
together on improvements to their practice, amount to imposed col- 
legiality. (Hargreaves and Dawe 1990). Compulsory forms of clinical su- 
pervision where assistance is bound up with evaluation, and where help is 
offered under the canopy of hierarchy, amount to another kind of imposed 
collegiality (Grimmett and Crehan, 1991). Requiring that classroom 
teachers always meet with their special education resource teacher at a 
regularly assigned time, even when there is no business to discuss, is yet 
another instance of imposed collegiality (Hargreaves, forthcoming). 

Preparation time use is a further example. Interview responses from 
some teachers in the preparation time study indicated that while they 
would normally use preparation periods for collaborative purposes desig- 
nated by their principal, in a proportic«i of them, they would retreat to 
their own room or other space, to work alone, for their own classes, clear- 
ing away the plethora of little tasks for which preparation time has such 
importance. Yet, in doing so, they would feel guilty, fearful of discovery 
by their principal, and not without justification. One principal explained 
to us how infuriated he was when he discovered that teachers he had per- 
sonally covered so they could be released to plan together, were, on the 
occasion he checked up on them, not planning together at all but working, 
preparing and marking alone, hi response, the teachers concerned asked 
him to trust them. They had been planning together, they said, but just 
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then it was more appropriate for them to work alone. The principal was 
neither convinced nor mollified. Having invested so much of his own 
time to allow them to plan together, he felt his trust had been abused 
when they did not. 

Preparation time use. and what may be an appropriate use of such 
time, has complicated relationships to teachers' lives and work which 
principals cannot always see. For instance, most teachers interviewed in 
the study did not .see planning time, as it was sometimes called, as the 
best time to plan at all. Preparation time periods were usually fairiy short 
— 40 minutes or less. Many minutes were often lost looking after classes 
until the covering teacher arrived, taking children to the gym and super- 
vising them getting changed, walking across to the staffroom if the 
teacher's own classroom was in use, and so on. This time was commonly 
reganted as too short for sustained planning, be it collective or individual. 
TTiese teachers preferred to plan at other times, such as lunch or after 
school. Preparation time was used more to "clear the decks" of the in- 
numerable, small tasks like photocopying and telephoning that could be 
dispatched less efficiently at other times when other teachers would be 
clamouring for the same resources. This pattern of work in preparation 
time was highly useful for many teachers and freed up their time to plan 
in a more sustained way at other points in the school day. 

For other teachers, however, preparation time was ideal for planning 
with colleagues. Coaching and refereeing sports teams, for instance, gave 
some teachers little opportunity to meet with colleagues at other times. 
Pressing domestic responsibilities made it difficult for a number of 
women teachers to stay long after school and thereby to be able to plan 
with colleagues then (although some went to extraordinary inconvenience 
to do so). Preparation time for them was a good time to work with col- 
leagues. 

Preparation time and its uses therefore have a complicated and vari- 
able relationship to teachers' work and life circumstances. There is no un- 
ambiguous administrative formula for dealing with this. The important 
principle, rather, is administrative flexibility and discretion in delegating 
decisions about how preparation time periods are to be used, to teachers 
themselves. Overall it is better that principals set expectations for col- 
legial tasks (through discussion and development with teachers), rather 
than expectations for coUegial time. Over-managing collegiality is some- 
thing to avoid. 

One last point is worth making in examining collaborative cultures. 
Reviewing the research on collaboratively run organizations, Rothschild 
(1990) concludes that women's socialization prepares them better to 
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develop and lead such organizations. Women tend, more than men. to 
negotiate conflict in ways that protect ongoing working relationships (as 
compared to seeing conflict in win-lose terms), and they tend to value 
relationships in and of themselves as part of their commitment to care 
(rather than seeing relationships as instrumental to other purposes), 
Shakeshaft (1987) finds similar patterns in her studies of women and 
leadership in schcx)l systems. 

This does not mean that all women teachers make better principals 
than men teachers. There are good and bad principals of both sexes. And 
it does not mean that these characteristics are fixed at birth. But the pat- 
terns are evident. As more women move into senior positions, our models 
and understanding of effective leadership may undergo significant trans- 
formations, h will be important to seek, appreciate and foster new forms 
of collaboration. We must also leam from and integrate more stereotypi- 
cally masculine qualities of task orientation and analysis if we arc to 
move collaborative work into the domain of rigorous inquiry and im- 
provement. One reason why women's forms of leadership are especially 
important is that the presence of women administrators, at least in num- 
bers, is relatively new. There is also .some evidence that more gender- 
balanced groups improve the performance of both men and women 
(Rothschild, \990). 

The ptiint is not to fix men and women into stereotypes, but to iden- 
tify the most powerful and enduring qualities of collaborative leadership, 
to foster them in teachers and administrators of both sexes, and to build 
effective leadership teams where these qualities are shared and combined 
across groups. This is an enormously difficult challenge because we do 
not yet know how best to develop and sustain collaborative cultures over 
long periods of time. Because of this difficulty, contrived collegiality is 
likely to characterize many of our early attempts. When it is u.scd in a 
facilitative, not a controlling way, contrived collegiality can provide a 
starting point, and a nece.ssary first step toward building collaborative cul- 
tures with focus and depth. It cannot, however, provide an expediential 
sub.stitute for tho.se cultures themselves, because they take time, patience, 
and skill to evolve and develop. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that collabtirative cultures arc highly sophisticated. 
They cannot be created overnight. Many forms of collegiality arc superfi- 
cial, partial, and even counter productive. It is not ptissible to have strong 
collaborative cultures without strong individual development. We must 
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avoid crushing individuality in the drive to eliminate individualism. At 
the same time, teachers should tka be left completely alone or leave each 
other alone. The stimulation and pressure from in-built interactive profes- 
sionalism serves as a constant source of new ideas and supfwri, as well as 
a form of accountability more suitable to the high discretion, and high 
energy profession of teaching. What we can do to move forward with this 
vision is the subject of chapter 4. 

Many forms of collegiality are suferficial, partial, 
and even counterproductive. 
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Chapter 4 

Interactive Professionalism 
and Guidelines For Action 



There can be no improvement without the 
teacher. 



The greatest problem in teaching is not how to get rid of the "dead- 
wood", but how to create, sustain and motivate good teachers throughout 
their careers. Interactive professionalism is the key to this. For us it en- 
tails: 

• discretionary judgement as the heart of professionalism. 
. collaborative work cultures. 

. norms of continuous improvement where new ideas are sought inside 
and outside one's sening. 

. reflection in. on and about practice in which individual and personal 
development is honoured, along with collective development and as- 
sessment. 

. greater mastery, efficacy and satisfaction in the profession of teach- 
ing. 

Interactive professionalism involves redefining the role of teachers 
and the conditions in which they work. We have implied directions and 
guidelines for action throughout the monograph, but we highlight the 
main themes here. These recommendations are cast as guidelines for ac- 
tion rather than as specific tecliniques, for two reasons. First, the main 
purpose is to develop a different mindset to the problems we identified in 
Chapter 1. There are plenty of specific strategies and techniques avail- 
able, but they fail, or enjoy only short term success, unless they result in 
new ways of thinking and acting that permeate the daily life of schools. 

Second, we can never know what specific solutions are desirable, 
possible or efficacious for the many different situations that teachers face. 
Teaching cannot be standarized. It is through informed experiments, pur- 
suing promising directions, and testing out and refining new arrange- 
ments and practices that we will make the most headway. Therefore, 
action in trying out new approaches is imperative. 
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We do refer to particular techniques and methods. But guidelines im- 
Inied with a new mindset and a bias for action are more likel> to generate 
solutions that work and that last. We start with guidelines for tcacters be- 
cause we consider these to be Ite foundation for any long term solution. 
There are more teachers than principals, and more principals than school 
board administrators. We want to put the power of possibility into the 
hands of this majority. We then consider what principals can do to facili- 
tate and propel interactive, professional school cultures. Finally, we have 
some recommendations for how those outside the school can contribute to 
teacher and school development. 

tiuideiines For Teachers 

Twelve guidelines for teachers can be suggested. Tliesc guidelines 
will not be effective in isolation from e^h other — they must be prac- 
tised together, in combinations. They complement and build on each 
other. However, as before, each individual must find his or her particular 
configuration of satisfaction, and must be prepared to var> and adapt it 
according to personal and organizational circumstances. The guidelines 
are; 

1 . Locate, listen to and articulate your inner voice. 

2. Practise reflection in action, on action and about action. 

3. Develop a risk-taking mentality. 

4. Trust processes as well as people. 

5. Appreciate the total person in working with others. 

6. Commit to working with colleagues. 

7. Seek variety and avoid balkanization. 

8. Redefine your role to extend beyond the classroom. 

9. Balance woric and life. 

10. Push and support principals and other administrators to develop in- 
teractive professionalism, 

1 1 . Commit to continuous improvement and perpetual learning. 

12. Monitor and strengthen the connection between your development 
and students' development. 

Although we advucate starting with yourself, we predict that together 
with accompanying and ensuing changes in the context of teaching, the 
rc.sults of practising all twelve guidelines will be cumulative and conta- 
grous. Once mobilized, these and our other guidelines will produce more 
fundamental and effective change than existing reform strategies do. In 
each case, we will clarify the meaning of the guideline and refer to tech- 
niques for following it. 
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I. Locate, Listen To and Articulate Your Inner Voice 

Recall our discussion in Chapter 1 of the importance of individuality, 
and the role of personal time and solitude in developing one's values and 
ideas. With Storr (1988: 28), we noted how, in the rapid-paced environ- 
ments of modem society, we can easily become alienated from our deep- 
est needs and feelings. Classroom teaching is, by its very nature, 
rapid-paced. In Philip Jackson's ( 1968) terms, it has a "pressing immedi- 
acy" about it. There are always things to be done, decisions to be made, 
children's needs to be met. not just every day, but every minute, every 
second. This is the stuff of teaching. There is no let-up. The energy, activ- 
ity and judgement this immediacy calls for can be a source of immense 
stimulation and satisfaction for many teachers. But for others, the con- 
stant pressure can be more enervating than energizing. Over time, it can 
erode one's personal resources. And it can make it difficult to look more 
deeply and widely beyond the here and now. In the rush of events, and in 
the face of overload, there never seems to be time to reflect, to take slock, 
to check out what we are really doing and why. Pressure precludes time 
to reflect. Lack of reflection obscures ways to relieve the pressure. The 
cycle is a vicious one. 

Some of this is a problem with »he system. Work pressures /?flvf in- 
tensified over the years. Innovations and inscrvices have multiplied. 
Paperwork and form filling have proliferated. The problem of overload 
and insufficient time is not an imaginary one. Something does have to be 
done about the conditions of leaching and we will address this later. But 
time and resources — the traditional collective bargaining issues — are 
not enough. Preparation time, we have seen, does not itself guarantee 
teacher collaboration. Commitment and will are also needed. Some of this 
commitment must come from administrators. But leachers musl be com- 
mitted too. 

Teachers must want to reflect and reflect deeply. They must believe 
it is important to get in touch with their feelings and purposes. And they 
must be prepared to put other things, even important things, aside to do it. 
It's a matter of the tortoise and the hare. Sometimes. Ihe marking, the bul- 
letin board or that extra resource item should wait, because a little time 
for reflection will lead to better things in the long run. 

Often, when we say we have no time for something, it's an evasion. 
What we mean is we have more immediate or convenient things to do 
with that time. Of course, bulletin boards and visual aids are important. 
But doing them doesn't make you feel personally uncomfortable. It isn'l 
disquieting. It isn't a personal challenge. Listening to our inner voice is. It 
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requires not just time, but courage and commitment too. Having the cour- 
age and commitment to reflect means putting other things aside to do it. 

How many times have we seen an unacceptable, even atrocious situ- 
ation persist even though the majority of people in that situation individu- 
ally oppose it without explicitly confrwiting their own views? How often 
do we allow injustice to continue because we are afraid to speak up, or 
think no one will listen? How often, for instance, do we allow the hard 
and hectoring teacher to continue humiliating and verbally abusing stu- 
dents because the good and the kind people stand by and say nothing? 
And how often do we turn away from the di.scomforting voice inside us 
that says we may not be serving all our students as well as we might, that 
we might be challenging the more able while giving the less able a blan- 
der diet of basic skills, or that we might be involving and questioning the 
boys in class more than the girls or vice-versa. 

This guideline has very much to do with getting in touch with our 
own personal values and sources of energy and purpose; with what David 
Hunt (1987, forthcoming), calls "beginning with ourselves". Hunt a-sks 
how wc would describe our present energy level: 

• enthusiastic or empty? 

• buoyant or bored? 

• exhuberant or flat? 

• bursting or lethargic? 

If we frequently experience the feelings embodied in the left column 
it is likely that we are resonating with our inner voice. If not, we need to 
do something to activate what is meaningful and energizing in our lives. 

Teachers have strong values about doing work that makes a differ- 
ence. Because of overload and the rush of daily events, we often neglect 
our basic values. Guideline 1 suggests that we must ask and remind our- 
selves what values and goals are most important, what frustrates us most, 
and what we stand for. Locating and articulating our inner voice provide 
great sources of clarity and energy for tianscending overioad. The moral- 
ity and practicality of improvement require that teachers locate this inner 
voice, that they listen to it seriously, and that they articulate it so as ic 
make its power felt among their colleagues. 

We hope it is clear in all our guidelines thai we are not recommend- 
ing that teachers become introspective hermits. Indeed, sharing and inter- 
action is vital to identifying, developing and acting upon our own inner 
voices. But private time and private thinking are also vital to keep us hon- 
est and alive. One thing worth fighting for, then, especially since it is so 
very neglected, is the time, the courage, and the commitment to reach into 
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our own inner selves; to locate, develop and articulate our purpose and 
our voice. 

When from our better selves, we have too long 
Been parted by the hurrying world, and droop. 
Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired. 
How gracious, how benign, is Solitude. 

(Wordsworth, The Prelude, cited by Storr, 19K8) 

2. Reflection In, On and About Action 

Reflection in, on and about action is an extension of our first guide- 
line, but is more specific and action-oriented. The essence of Guideline 2 
is to make our thinking about action more explicit through a continuous 
prwess of reflection in, on and about experiences or practices in which 
we are engaged. 

The concept of "reflective practitioner" has been pioneered by Dtin- 
ald Schon (1987), as a way of describing and developing skilled and 
thoughtful judgement in professions like teaching. It has quickly gained 
popularity in education as a rationale for moving teacher educators and 
staff developers beyond mindsets focused on rather narrow forms of 
training, to ones embracing wider processes of thoughtful education — 
not just in the sense of ivory-towered contemplation, but in ways that link 
reflection directly to practice (e.g. Grimmett and Erickson, 1988). 

But alongside these ptisitive developments have emerged some dan- 
gers and confusions as well. In many cases "reflective practice" has be- 
come a buzz-word or slogan. Sometimes, virtually any act of thinking has 
been hailed as embodying the principles of reflective practice. Because of 
this, the rhetoric of reflective practice has sometimes been used to dress 
up what we already do in new language, instead of inspiring us to do 
something different and better. Thinking is nothing new. Deeper reflec- 
tion that leads to new insights and improvements in practices is rarer. 

As a slogan, reflective practice is like collaboration. While presented 
as having a single, agreed-upon meaning, in reality, it has many. There 
are weak forms of reflection as well as strong ones. To talk about them as 
if they are all the same is misleading. When we advocate teacher reflec- 
tion, we .should therefore do s<^ cleariy and wi.sely, not glibly. The key 
questions we need to p^^se are what kinds of reflection are there and what 
can they help us do? The vast majority of teachers do reflect in some 
fashion in and on their practice. But this sense of reflective practice is a 
weak one. Stronger versions of a more searching kind that lead to more 
profound improvements arc in much shorter supply. There are three miss- 
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ing dimensions to many teachers' reflective practice that deserve some at- 
tention here. 

First, when teact^rs reflect in ami on their pr^tice, they usually do 
so with limited data Most of their evidence on how they are doing and 
how they have dcme is based on their own personal impressions gathered 
in the Inisy and often frenetic happenings of classroom life. While such 
judgements and impressicms are certainly helpful, ttK?y are not a sufficient 
basis for improvement. Teachers could, for example, make more effective 
use of feedback from their students. Students are a great and underrated 
source of tether development (Thiessen, 1991), If we collected evidence 
more thoroughly from students, we wcnild gel belter clues about what and 
how to improve. There arc many ways to do this other than thrcHigh per- 
sonal imiHiessions aixl te^ scores. Teachers can get more extensive feed- 
b^k through the use of student jcHimals; through systematic evaluations 
of courses or units of worie; thrcnjgh individual or gnxip discussions after 
courses of study; and thnnigh effwls to involve students directly in the 
pnxcss of innovation (Hargreaves, 1989, Rudduck, 1991), Thorough and 
effective mcwiitoring of student develc^jmeni can be a powerful spur to 
tether <tevelopment. The reverse is also true: student development bene- 
fits in turn from the improvement and risk-taking that COTStitutes teacher 
development. 

This brings us to our second pmnt. Even with good feedback from 
students, relying on our own classroom experience is not usually enough 
to i»x>v(rf^e stronger aiui deeper kinds of reflection Our own experience is 
partial. Deeper reflection r^uires other eyes, otl^r perspectives as well 
as our owa Part of the power of collaboratimi is the way it can bring 
other perspectives to bear on our own work. Peer coaching, team teach- 
ing, classroom observation, ami even some kinds of performance ap- 
praisal can be a real stimulus to searching reflection. So, too, can 
collaborative inquiry outsiik the classrocwn — for example, in collabora- 
tive planning, teacher suf^rl groups and fWDfessional dialogue. While re- 
flection in and on action will often require moments of solitude, other 
colleagues will also need to be involved if reflection is to be deepened 
and extended into those areas of discomfort and dissonance that precipi- 
tate chfflige by exposing the gaps between what we think we do and what 
we really do, 

A third missing dimensiiHi coiK«ms ^critical reflection abcHit pur- 
pose and context" (Louden, 1991). Reflective practice can often get re- 
stricted to low-level technical concerns, to issues of what works and what 
doesn't. These are important, but they are n<« the whole story. Some- 
times, we also need to review the purposes and principles that uncterpin 
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our classroom judgements, our reflections in action. We need to ic-vicw, 
for instance, not just whether our questioning strategics keep students on 
task and in order, ie. whether they "work" in this prortical sense. We also 
need to review whether they develop higher order as well as lower order 
thinking skills, whether they favour "more able" over "less able" stu- 
dents, or whether they involve boys more than girls etc. We need to re- 
flect about these ethics and principles in our actions. We need to reflect 
about action, that is, as well as in it and on it. 

This means reflecting about our purposes, as we have said. It also 
means reflecting about the context of our teaching in tenns of how it 
helps or hinders us in realizing those purposes. If we confront the fact that 
our context may be preventing us from fulfilling our purposes, or that we 
may have drifted into complying with institutional demands of which we 
disapprove, this more fundamental kind of reflection can propel us into 
doing something to change the -ontext of our work, so our te«4iing can 
be more authentic. This may mean working through the tether federa- 
tions for better working conditions. Or it may mean working together 
with your principal to get him or her to make (tecisions more col- 
laboratively. It may mean many things. But the important point is to focus 
reflcctiiw not uily on one's own classroom, but also on the things that di- 
rectly and indirectly affect the classroom, and to use this focus as a 
springboard for ^tion. 

There are many techniques for deve oping strong forms of reflective 
practice and we will list a few of them now. These are presented not as an 
inflexible mandate, but as an open-encted menu of possibiliti'^s. Some of 
the techniques we lis», like teachei research, take a great deal of time and 
are not suited to all teachers. Others, for example, ones that involve a 
great deal of writing in diaries and journals, may suit only the more liter- 
ary and introspective among us But the possibilities listed contain a wide 
variety of options that offer something for most teachers. We refer to 
seveii here: 

• evoking Positive Personal Images 

Block (1987: 17.3^) advocates focusing on an important project, 
probing "why" it is so important to you. thereby getting at deeper goals 
and values. Hjint (forthcoming) says that by recalling and dwelling on 
positive experiences we can release energy within us. This potential is not 
unliiiiiied, of course. Some work environments are so disempowering. 
some leaders so power-hungry and obstinate, that exit from dK organiza- 
tion mflv be the only positive strategy available. But even this is a con- 
slnictivc choice - better than drifting aimlessiy and dispiritingly along in 
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an unsatisfactory situation. More often, personal reflection of the kind ad- 
vocated by Block and Hunt will suggest that exit is not the only option 
and that positive strategies to improve the environment are feasible. Paus- 
ing to reflect, in a positive way, is the first step here. 

. Professional Reading 

This can give rapid access to other perspectives and ideas on new 
programs, new teaching techniques, ways to work with colleagues and 
general possibilities for improvement. Such reading need not involve 
daunting encounters with esoteric, technical jargon. Many professional 
magazines are user-friendly, and present succinct, up-to-date and readable 
accounts of educational research in ways that are valuable for teachers. 
Teachers often complain there Isn't time for professional reading. But just 
one hour for one article a week gives access to at least four new ideas and 
insights a month. Is it really time or is it priorities that are at stake here? 
Don't hope you'll get to your reading sometime by fitting it around all the 
other things you already do. Schedule in a regular limeslot and protect it. 
Stick with this strategy for a few weeks at least and see what you gain in 
understanding, insight and fresh perspective as a result. Share some of the 
articles with your colleagues. Leave copies of interesting pieces in the 
staffroom. Put one in your principal's mailbox. Get access to the knowl- 
edge base and try to share it with your colleagues. 

. Professional Dialogue 

Shared reading can be a stimulus for professional talk about new 
strategies and ways to improve. Such professional dialogue extends be- 
yond practical tips and moral support. It is specific and focuses on action. 
At the same time, it connects with inquiry and existing knowledge bases. 
Professional dialogue uses research to raise questions about practice. But 
the research is not invulnerable. Practice can be used to raise questions 
about the research too. 

Richardson and Anders (1990) describe a specific example of this 
process as it applies to reading practices. Their method has teachers de- 
scribe and examine their explanations for their present practices in teach- 
ing reading, while juxtaposing these with premises derived from research. 
The intent is not to have teachers conform to the research findings, but to 
make their own empirical and value premises more explicit by comparing 
them wi-h thoi^e of other teachers and of research. By examining their 
practices and I critically reflecting on the reasons for them, teachers 
push themselves lo give good reasons for what they are doing. This in 
turn prompts them to change their practice when they find it wanting. 

hi 
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• Teacher Support Groups 

Teacher support groups within and across schools can give a focus 
for professional improvement in an informal and supportive environment. 
One advantage of teacher support groups is that they are developed by 
teachers themselves, not laid on by administrators. Indeed, the confidence 
and creativity' generated in some support groups can lead teachers to resist 
simplistically-conceived changes mandated from the outside in favour of 
their own improvements. Many teacher support groups have started quite 
informally, with two or three teachers meeting once a month in a restau- 
rant, for instance. The purpose of such meetings is not just to chat. It is to 
talk professionally about improvements, and to make some changes in 
practice. 

Such support groups often grow in numbers and in the scope of their 
influence. Some have even led to newsletters, professional publication, 
teaching materials, teacher centres, inservices for other teachers and na- 
tional conferences. The advantages of teacher support groups are twofold. 
They have a strong social dimension, and they also extend beyond it. 
They are developed by teachers, with teachers and for teachers. 

• Teacher Research 

Teacher research, especially action research, can be a particularly ef- 
fective way to link improvement and inquiry to classroom practice 
(Kemmis and McTaggart, 1988, Oja and Smulyan, 1989). Professional 
researchers don't have a monopoly on research. Teachers can do it too. 
While this woric can be time-consuming and demanding and is probably 
not viable as a system-wide or even schcwl-wide change, some teachers 
find it an excellent strategy for improvement which they themselves con- 
trol. Teacher research can take many forms and use many resources. 
Lytle and Cochran-Smith (1990) provide several examples including the 
use of teacher journals, teacher essays, and classroom inquiry in which 
two or more teachers conduct small scale studies on particular questions. 

> Autobiographies and Life Histories 

If our teaching is grounded in our purposes, the kinds of experiences 
we have had, and the kinds of people we have become, one way to re- 
trieve the grounds of our teaching is to write personal autobiographies or 
life histories of our growth and development as teachers. Writing and 
studying these autobiographies or narratives of our experience can pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for personal reflection, for reexamining our 
purposes, and for identifying how we can and want to change {Goodson 
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1991; Connelly and Clandinin. 1988, Raymond, Butt and Townscnd, 
1991). 

Sharing autobiographies with other teachers can provide an audience 
and stimulus for writing and also sources of questioning and interpreta- 
tion that probe the writers to reflect more deeply on their motivations and 
purposes. By writing and sharing such autobiographies the writer runs 
risks of persona! exposure and vulnerability. Often these risks may be ioo 
great to warrant sharing life histories with colleagues in one's own 
school. But trusted colleagues from other schools, pertiaps even on 
courses, can sometimes provide a safer environment for this kind of re- 
flection. 

. Courses and Advanced Qualifications 

Courses can themselves be a great spur to persona! reflection. Not all 
reflection needs be school-based. Indeed, as wc have just noted some of 
the most intellectually challenging and emotionally heart-searching kinds 
of reflection may require the time and safety of protected environments 
where inquiry and questioning arc the legitimate focus of teacher activity 
(Oberg and Underwood. 1991). External courses can provide such envi- 
ronments. Not all do. and a number become reduced to the kind of hoop- 
jumping and paper-chasing that is the butt of teachers' stereotypes about 
their seemingly careerist colleagues. But many external courses really do 
stimulate rigorous reflection of a personally challenging nature. Many 
teachers already take externa! courses: up to a third of Ontario teachers at 
any one time, for instance (Fullan. Connelly and Watson, 1990). More 
could profitably do so. In the move toward more school-based teacher de- 
velopment, their value .should not be underestimated. 

3. Develop a Risk-Taking Mentality 

We know that innovation and improvement are accompanied by anx- 
iety and stress, especially at the early stages of renewal (Fullan, 1991 ). In 
other words, every time we take steps toward improvement, we are un- 
denting risks. So, taking risks is partly a matter of will. 

Three general criteria for beginning to practise risk-taking are: be se- 
lective (try it with one or two things), do it on a small scale, and take a 
positive rather than a negative risk (take steps toward a positive vision, 
rather than refusing to do something). 

Two examples congruent with other guidelines are: 
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• Try Out A New Practice. Teachers get exposed to countless new prac- 
tices through professional development in the course of the year. Many 
will be being attempted in one's own school. Trying out a new practice is 
immediately risky. It is new for students as well as for the teacher. It re- 
quires skills, coordination and familiarity which are not acquir;d in- 
stantly. Take one of these new practices that appeals to you, and try it out 
on a small scale. Add a new teaching practice to your repertoire. (All the 
better, as we will suggest later, with at least one other teacher, but this is 
not essential). 

• Take the first-step in acting on the other guidelines. For example in 
helping to establish collaborative work cultures (guideline 6), ask for help 
or assistance from a colleague, especially from someone with less experi- 
ence than you; praise your principal; offer to be a mentor; offer to be ob- 
served in teaching (or to observe); and so on. 

It is alright to fail, as long as you learn from it. Hunt says that having 
a sense of humour is intimately related to being comfortable with risk- 
taking. The question is, "can I accept my frailties and imperfections with 
good humour without losing the possibility of developing further?" (p. 
126). 

Once risk-taking gets rolling, we learn more from our new experi- 
ence. The cumulative effect is a greater range of skills, and professional 
confidence. The willingness to take selective positive risks may be less 
risky than we think. In many situations, we may be all the more appreci- 
ated or respected for such actions. Even if we are not, whose problem is 
it? Listen to your inner voice. 

4. Trust Processes As Well As People 

There is a reciprocal relationship between risk and trust (Giddens 
1990). In simple sccieties, risk was a.ssociated with permanent danger, 
such as with threats of wild beasts, marauding raiders, famines and 
floods. Personal trust in family, friends and community helped people 
cope with these persistent risks. Risk in simple societies was something to 
be minimized or avoided. In malem organizations and societies, risk and 
trust take on different qualities. In modem schools, especially larger ones, 
there may be too many adults to know all of them well. Personnel may 
change frequently, including leaders. Trust in individuals is no longer suf- 
ficient. When key individuals leavt and leaders move on, exclusive reli- 
ance on personal trust can cause massive instability. This is why 
innovative schools spearheaded by charismatic leaders often revert to me- 
diocrity when they leave. 
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Another kind of trust is therefore called for in modem organizations 
like our schtwis: trust in processes. Trust in expertise and processes helps 
organizations develop and solve problems on a continuing basis in an en- 
vironment where problems and challenges are continuous and changing. 
Processes to be tiusted here are ones that maximize the organization's 
collective expertise and improve its problem-solving capacities. These in- 
clude improved communication, shared decision-making. creatiiMi of op- 
portunities for collegial learning, networking with outside environments, 
experimenting with new ideas and practices, commitment to continuous 
inquiry, and so on. Trust in people remains important, but trust in exper- 
tise and piwesses supersedes it. Trust in processes is open-ended, risky. 
But it is essential to learning and improvement. 

This means that in modem schools, risk is something to be embraced 
rather than avoided. Risk-taking fosters learning, adaptability and im- 
provement. The trust it presumes may need to extend beyond the close in- 
terpersonal understandings that make up the colla'iorative cultures we 
described earlier. These understandings and cultures are important, espe- 
cially in smaller schools and teams. But larger and more rapidly changing 
schools require teachers who can invest trust in processes too, and who 
can trust their colleagues provisionally, even before they know them well. 
We are not advocating contrived collegiality here, which can substitute 
managerial tricks for organizational trust. But we are advocating a kind of 
trust that extends beyond the deep knowledge of interpersonal relation- 
ships. This trust in priKCss and jxjsitive orientation to ri.sk is something 
that teachers need to cxertise. something we need to develop among our 
experienced teachers, and something we need to u.se as a criterion for se- 
lecting new ones. 

5. Appreciate the Total Person In Working With Others 

Trust in prixress will often lead to trust in people. Trying to under- 
stand the people with whom we work is important for building these rela- 
tionships. Appreciating the total person in our colleagues involves, by 
definition, both the professional and non-profe.ssional realms of life We 
saw in Nias et al.'s (19S9) case studies that "valuing individuals as pciv 
pie" was a strong feature of the collaborative schwls. Interest in and con- 
sideration of the life cireumstances of individual teachers are difficult 
because they mean balancing concern on the one hand, with respect for 
privacy on the other. Research on life-cycles, career cycles and gender 
factors in teaching all show how teachers* personal circumstaiKes differ 
and vary over time (Hubcmian. IWl. Sikes. 198.*^. Krupp. 19S9). If we 
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do not relate appropriately to other people, we increase the chances of 
conflict, alienation and mismatched responses or strategies. 

On the personal side, we can be more sensitive to the changing and 
current circumstances of others. We can appreciate others, sometimes by 
backing off. other times by showing praise and gratitude for jobs well 
done, and still other limes by showing care and concern. 

On the professional side, we can recognize that there are many legiti- 
mate routes to teacher development. For some, this involves participation 
in school-wide reform, and district leadership. For others, as Huberman 
(1991) so clearly argues, extending one's contact to a handful of col- 
leagues, who are woricing on similar problems, and who are often outside 
one's school is more appropriate. And we know that different approaches 
are necessary for the beginning teacher and the mid-and later-career 
teacher. The point is not to accept the status quo, but to extend your 
teacning repertoire and opportunities for professional learning according 
to your professional and life circumstances. 

6. Commit To Working With Colleagues 

Be cautious of superficial and wasteful forms of 
collaboration, and of collaboration in the service 
of ends you regard as questionable, impractical 
or indefensible. 

We argued in Chapter 3 that woriting with others is essential to 
school reform and individual development. Part of this guideline is to be 
cautious of superficial and wasteful forms of collaboration, and of collab- 
oration in the service of ends you regard as questionable, impractical or 
indefensible. The other part is to begin working earnestly on developing 
and multiplying stronger forms of coUegiality. There are any number of 
specific steps to take: plan a unit with a grade partner, engage in peer ob- 
servation; work with a colleague on an improvement by trying out a 
promising new classroom practice in your subject area; invite the special 
education resource teacher or teacher-librarian to plan and try something 
new in your classroom; form a small study group (or support group) with 
a few colleagues, etc. 

At the more institutional level, become involved in one of the many 
new collaborative projects being attempted: as a mentor for beginning 
teachers; in a peer coaching project (see Watson and Kilcher, 1990); as 
part of a school-improvement team; as part of a group implementing new 
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leaching techniques: in a curriculum development project based on 
teacher collaboration; or in response to a principal, vice-principal or lead 
teacher inviting involvement. Institutionally sponsored projects have the 
advantage of legitimacy and resources. 

Hunt (forthcoming) suggests four questions to achieve "the syru'ri'y 
of sharing": "Do I make time and opportunity for sharing? Do I listen to 
others in a way which is helpful to both of us ? Do 1 present my views in 
ways which invite their being transformed and clarified? Do I respect 
another's privacy if they do not wish to share?" (p. 125). Sharing compe- 
tence, and showing vulnerability can lead the way to opening up sharing 
by others. 

The underiying goal, and one must explicitly work on this, is to build 
and nurture interactive professionalism and collaborative cultures. This 
means two things. First, individual instances of collegiality. a.s recom- 
mended above, do not by themselves represent values and norms of work- 
ing together, openness, and the seeking of continuous improvements 
which reflect and generate multiple instances of collaboration. Second, 
and related, it takes a long time and a great deal of care to build collabf)ra- 
tive work cultures. This is done through multiplying the number of small 
scale examples engaged in by more and more teachers within and across 
schools. When it becomes natural fare for the vast majority of teachers to 
seek and engage in professional exchanges and action, we will know that 
we are approaching collaborative woilc cultures. 

7. Seek Variety and Avoid Balkanization 

Guideline 7 is a refinement of the previous guideline. In chapter 3. 
we discussed the problem of balkanization or cliques of teachers ket )Mng 
to themselves. We usually think of such teachers as groups of reactionar- 
ies. However, groups of innovators can also become compartmentalized 
into subcultures. Sometimes this is because they have been deliberately 
sealed off by their colleagues. At other times, it is because they pursue in- 
novation in a manner that distances themselves from other teachers. The 
solution is to seek some diversify in collegial action, and to avoid becom- 
ing part of an exclusive "club". Switching classes; covering a very differ- 
ent grade in preparation time; participating in projects and other networks 
of professionals outside one's school; undertaking and using graduate 
work; and taking courses or workshops in educational leadership in order 
to become a more effective teacher- leader in your school are all examples 
of valuable extensions to collegiality. 

In short, it is important to be sensitive to the whole culture of the 
school. If new to a school, take time to learn and appreciate the existing 
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culture before questioning it. This rule applies to principals too. If certain 
others in your school do not seem interested in improvement, test out 
some possibilities before drawing conclusions. 

It should also be emphasized that whole schools — innovative or tra- 
ditional—can get balkanized vis-a-vis other schools and the system. This 
is a particularly serious problem where different "phases" or "panels" are 
concerned — where the relationships between elementary and secondary 
schools are particularly weak. There is considerable research to suggest 
that elementary and secondary teachers have highly stereotypical and in- 
accurate views of each other's practice (Hargreaves 1986, Hargreaves and 
Earl 1990). These stereotypes, like all stereotypes, feed off a combination 
of high emotion and low information. One of their unfortunate effects is 
that in their anxiety to prepare students for the rigours and requirements 
of high school. Grade 7 and 8 teachers often prepare them for an imag- 
ined world that is far tougher than the high schools that really exist. Inter- 
mediate teachers, as a result, often become stricter, more traditional and 
more content-centred than high school teachers themselves. They become 
more like high school teachers than high school teachers are (Tye. 1985)! 

A key point for teachers and their schools, therefore needs to be re- 
ducing the balkanization between elementary and secondary schools 
through joint meetmgs. school visits, "buddy" systems between primary 
and high schotil students, shared science fairs, band days, cross appoint- 
ments, gaining teaching exjxjrience across panels over the course of one's 
career and so on. 

Balkanization creates stereotypes. Stereotypes reinforce fear and de- 
fensiveness. This is why we advtKate linking within-school collegiality to 
wider networking among teachers as professionals. 

8. Rederine Your Role to Include Responsibilities Outside the 
Classroom 

Reform is systemic. Improvements inside the classroom depend on 
improvements outside it. The teacher of the 1990's must "take resptmsi- 
bility for more than the minimum, more than what goes on within the four 
walls of our classrooms" (Barth, 1990: 131). This means several things. 

First, each teacher has an obligation to help increase the degree and 
quality of day-to-day interaction with other teachers. Even if done on a 
small scale regularly, this can make a very significant difference for other 
individual ' -'chers, and for oneself. 

Second, each teacher has a responsibility to try to understand and to 
attempt to improve the culture of the school. We have seen what collabo- 
rative cultures look like, and how much care and attention they require to 
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develop and to maintain (Chapter 3). Every teacher must be concerned 
about the health of the school as an organization. This does not mean get- 
ting obsessively involved in every Aspeci of school life, but it does mean 
taking some responsibility for the welfare of one's colleagues and the 
wider life of the school. 

Third, every teacher is a leader. Copending on life and career cir- 
cumstances, the leadership role at some stages will be significant — head 
of a curriculum committee, federation representative, mentor teacher, etc. 
At other times, it will be less formal — organizing the staff social, mak- 
ing materials available from a course you attended, helping colleagues 
use their computers etc. All teachers have a leadership contribution to 
make beyond their own classrcMjms, and should take action accorxiingly. 

Fourth, redefining the teacher's role includes a responsibility to be- 
come knowledgeable about policy, and about professional and research 
issues in the wider provincial, national and international arenas. This does 
not mean having a second career as an academic. But it does mean con- 
necting with the knowledge-base for improving teaching and schwls. The 
more knowledgeable a teacher is about global educational and profes- 
sional issues, the more resourceful he or she will be for students as well 
as for other teachers. 

Finally, each and every teacher has a direct responsibility for helping 
to shape the quality of the next generation of teachers. Between 1988 and 
1998 at least half the teaching population will be replaced. Fortunately, 
the calibre of new teachers in Ontario is very high. But. however good 
new teachers may be in academic qualifications and experiences, they 
still represent only raw potential. The conditions of teaching, especially at 
the beginning, influence and sometimes determine how good a new 
teacher will become. This one teacher will in turn affect the quality of 
learning experiences of hundreds of children over the next thirty years. 
What's worth fighting for is to make sure that these new teachers have 
better, much better, conditions for having a career. All teachers can make 
a contribution: offer to be a school associate, especially in innovative prc- 
service programs; become a mentor in induction programs; support and 
praise other teach ;rs who take on associate/mentor roles. 

While these are specific forms of support, we must also emphasize 
that they proliferate when the entire staff of a school sees it as a whole- 
school responsibility to welcome and support newcomers. And when the 
whole culture of the school is routinely collaborative, the help that new 
teachers receive will not be seen as special or patronizing. It will be part 
of the helping culture that connects all teachers as learning professionals. 
Few thing' could be so important as interactive professionalism in the 
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service of better beginnings for the thousands of new teachers currently 
entering the profession. 

In short, classroom conditions will never improve until teachers take 
action to improve the conditions surrounding classrooms. 

9. Balance Work and Life 

Balancing the work and the life is an imoortant 
protection against burnout. It also leads to more 
interesting teachers and more interesting 
teaching. 

Wider involvements are important. Working with adults is as impor- 
tant as working with children. Teachers have responsibilities outside the 
classroom as well as within it. This means work, but not necessarily more 
work. Ideas and expertise gathered from colleagues can save work instead 
of making it. Priorities will also need to be set. Sometimes, a little reflec- 
tive reading is a better choice than making three extra activity cards. 
Sometimes it may be better to let the children do the {less than perfect) 
bulletin board rather than do it all yourself (and use the time you save to 
work with a colleague). 

Interactive professionalism requires time and support from adminis- 
trators. But it also requires commitment and priority-setting from teach- 
ere. The worst scenario emerging from our guidelines would be one 
where teachers treated their commitment to collegiality as add-ons to all 
their existing work. It is important to avoid still further overioad. (We are 
advocating interactive, not hyperactive professionalism). There are 
schools whose teachers regularly stay on until 7:00 p.m. and where thejr 
principals expect this. But these schools do not last long — neither do 
their teachers. 

Particular projects and initiatives will require bursts of commitment 
and enthusiasm. But long hours, sustained over long periods will only 
lead to bum out. This is why priority-setting, sharing of responsibility, 
getting good ideas from colleagues etc. are important. The work is impor- 
tant, but so is the life. Teachers need to be watchful about establishing 
and maintaining a balance between them. Wori^aholics and careerists do 
not always make the best teachers. 

In Chapter 2, we saw how women teachers often balance their work 
life with their family and personal life more effectively than many of their 
male colleagues. Another example of the importance of such a balance is 
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the art teacher in Bennett *s ( 1985) study of over 80 actual and intending 
art teachers. Bennett found that the majority had little interest in promo- 
tion or administration, in being department heads or principals, for in- 
stance. They were not at all "careerist" in the conventional sense. Their 
primary work and life satisfactions, rather, came from their art which 
gave them a parallel career, or another source of meaning and worth out- 
side the schcK)!. This did not make them bad, cynical, or dissatisfied 
teachers, however. On the contrary their release from administration and 
career striving made them better, more fulfilled classroom teachers who 
could concentrate their energies on the quality and effectiveness of their 
classroom relationships with their students. 

Avoidance of administration need nm mean confinement to the 
classroom. There are other, more informal ways of getting involved wi»h 
one's colleagues as we have seen. The art teachers' careers carry impor- 
tant lessons for other teachers. They point to the importance of develop- 
ing inteiests, lives and selves outside school as well as in it, Think of your 
interests outside school. Do you cultivate these and bring them into your 
teaching? If you are a music teacher, do you play and perform? If you are 
a language arts specialists, do you read high quality literature or do per- 
sonal writing? As a social studies teacher do you collect rock specimens 
or go on archaeological digs? When you lake advrmced qualifications, do 
you always take courses on how to ieach better science and math, say, 
rather than rediscovering the mystery and wonder of science or mathe- 
matics themselves? 

Balancing the work and the life is an important protection against 
burnout. It also leads to more interesting teachers and more interesting 
teaching. 

10. Push and Support Princi|>a)s and Other Administrators to 
Develop Interactive Professionalism 

It is too much to expect that principals and vice-principals by them- 
selves could transform the culture of the school. Interactive professional- 
ism is enacted through hundreds of behaviours each week. No one or two 
people could possibly bear the burden of developing and maintaining 
strong collaborative cultures. Nor do we think that teachers should be in 
such a dependent posiiiu^;. This is why we see every teacher as a leader. 
Without widespread initiative and participation, total teachers and total 
schools simply will not develop. 

The principal, however, is in a strategic position to help. There are 
several implications for teachers. First, teachers should have high expec- 
tations for their principals, vice-principals and other administrators to 
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model interactive professionalism: to be knowledgeable about research 
and practice on teacher development: to set expectations and to facilitate 
teachers working together: to be kind, courteous and caring of colleagues 
and to give praise where it is due: to seek new ideas outside the school: 
and to want teachers to share their practices with colleagues in other 
schools and systems. Teachers, then, should push their principals to sup- 
port collaboration by presenting ideas or otherwise sitting down with ad- 
ministrators to discuss what the school is and should be doing to promote 
teacher development. 

Second, it is important that teachers not aufor^atically accept appar- 
ent lack of interest on the part of an administrato at face value. Principals 
are total people too. As teaching is a lonely prcfess»3n. the principalship 
is all the more so. Lack of time, overload of responsibilities, uncertainty 
about their roles in leading change, fear of appearing unknowledgeable, 
and the stress of anempting to balance professional and personal lives put 
the principal in a difficult position to meet expectations. Lack of attention 
may or may not mean lack of iniCrcsi. Thus, teachers should test their as- 
sumptions more than once, and look for ways to involve the principal in 
supporting examples of teacher-teacher exchanges. While some principals 
may be reticent because of overload, or ambivalent about their new roles 
as change facilitators, our guess is that most principals would welcome 
positive initiatives coming from individuals and groups of teachers. After 
all, it helps them do, and be seen to be doing their job more effectively. 

Third, when a new principal arrives, help to familiarize her or him 
with the existing culture, the way you do things around here, especially in 
relation to collaboration and making improvements. If a principal tries to 
drive through premature changes that are insensitive to the culture, gently 
provide feedback. The vice-principal may be able to help here. And if the 
principal continues, despite all your efforts, to be a lone wolf, uninvolved 
with the staff and hierarchical in her or his style of command, remember 
the principal will probably leave before you do! Have patience, and gear 
up for the next change and the opportunities it will bring. 

Fourth, these days more and more vice-principals and principals are 
being appointed on the basis of their curricular and professional develop- 
ment leadership skills. In many school boards, it amounts to a new critical 
mass. It is crucial and timely that teachers be responsive to and supportive 
of these new leaders. If the latter are as good as they appear to be. they 
will not be looking for ways to impose their favourite programs. Rather, 
they will be seeking to work collaboratively with teachers to establish 
new cultures and practices of teaching. Teachers following the twelve 
guidelines in this section will contribute to major advances through work- 
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ing closely with principals who are themselves commitied to teacher de- 
velopment. 

In sum, teachers should look for mi Itiple ways to push, support, re- 
spond to, and praise school administrators in woiiiing on continuous 
school improvement. 

11. Commit to Continuous Improvement and Perpetual Learning 

The single distinguishing characteristic of the best professionals in 
any field is that tiiey consistently strive for better results, and are always 
learning to become more effective, from whatever source they can find. 
The teacher as career-long learner is central to our guidelines and to this 
booklet as a whole. As Block (1987) states it: 

One of the fastest ways to get out of a bureaucratic cycle is to have 
as your goal to learn as much as you can about what you're doing. 
Learning and performance are intimately iclated; the high perform- 
ers are those who leam most quickly (p. 86). 

The message for the individual teacher is to demonstrate openness to 
lemming and to contribute to ol'jer teachers' learning as a taken-for- 
granted habit of everyday life. Acquiring new skills, testing out practices, 
working with others on an improvement project, taking courser, and work- 
shops that ar; designed with follow up applications, and assessing and 
discussing results are among the many examples available. 

Teacher* should also be demanding of their schools and districts to 
provide learning opportunities and environments. Hart and Muiphy 
(1990) compared high promise/ability teachers who had five or fewer 
years of teaching with average teachers with the same amount of experi- 
ence. They found that the high group teacheiti assessed professional de- 
velopment opportunities in terms of how likely they were to have an 
impact on teaching and learning, and were more likely to get frustrated 
and think of career alternatives if the situation was not getting better. 
They were committed to making a difference, but only if the school was 
organized to do so. Our point is more radical. Teachers should push them- 
selves to create the professional learning environments they want. It 
should be the worse, not the better teachers that resort to considering al- 
ternative careers. 

Teacher development and student development 
are reciprocally related. 
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12. Monitor and Strengthen the Connections Between Vour 
Developnient and Students* Development 

Throughout this monograph, and particularly in our discussion of re- 
flective practice, we have repeatedly seen how teacher development and 
student development are closely intertwined. The value of teacher devel- 
opment and teacher collaboration must ultimately be judged by whether 
these changes make teachers better for their students in ways that teachers 
themselves can see. As Huberman (1990) puts it: 

Most teacters would derive more professional satisfaction from re- 
suscitating 3 sullen, low-performing pupils on the brink of dropping 
out than on raising class-level achievement tests by half a standard 
deviation in 6 mwiths (p. 29). 

There is nothing wrong with improving achievement scores, but 
teachers working together and individually must see a difference in the 
involvement and progress of children. 

The kind of professional growth of teachers we are talking about is 
intimately tied-up with making schools visibly better places for students. 
Some schools — facing the same problems and with the same resources — 
are better than other schools (Mortimore et al., 1988). One vital differ- 
ence is that the better schools pay attention to and try to ascertain the 
quality of student experiences and progress using a wide range of mea- 
sures. These more effective schools also have greater collegiality, but it is 
particularly valued because it explicitly focuses on greater student learn- 
ing. 

In effective schools, teachers working with other teachers and the ad- 
ministration, are prcoccupie^i with "measuring what is important" (Peters. 
1987). Simple, direct, meaningful, involved forms of monitorins bt jome 
natural, regular concerns of all teachers. 

]n Chapter 3, we saw how commitment to risk and improvement cre- 
ated higher senses of "efficacy" among teachers, and with it, gains in stu- 
dent achievement. Smdent development prospered from teacher 
development. In Guideline 2, we saw how teachers can collect feedback 
from students much more systematically, through discussions, fomiative 
assessment and involvement in innovation, as well as through qualitative 
measures and formal reviev^s. In this respect, student development con- 
tributes to teacher development. 

Teacher development and student development are recipnKally re- 
lated. Schools that actively monitor and .strengthen the relationship be- 
tween teacher and student well-being and development will find that both 
benefit in mutually escalating ways. 
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Guideliiies for Principals 

We have talked a lot in this monograph about the teacher's responsi- 
bility for improvement, for guarding what is good and supporting what is 
better. Because of their presence in the classroom, and because of their 
she* r numbers, teachers really are the key to change. There can be no im- 
provement without the teacher. We have urged teachers to be responsive 
to change. We have ui^ged them to make changes of tteir own. And we 
have urged them to proceed and persist with change in their wider school 
enviroimient. The individual and collective efforts of teachers as suj^rt- 
crs ami initiators of improvement are vital. But where leadership and 
school envircMiments are particularly and persistently unsupportive, the 
success of teacher efforts will be slim, short-lived or non-existent, and 
teachers will quickly leam not to make them. This is where the role of the 
principal is crucial. 

In Chapter 2, we found that pK>or teachers are usually the products of 
poor schools. Schools, we noted, tend to get the teachers they deserve. 
Principals who control all the decisions, who obstruct initiative, who 
choose blame before praise, who s^ only problems where others see pos- 
sibilities, are principals who create discouraged and dispirited teachers. It 
may not be ethically right for teachers to give up and withdraw in the fxe 
of such negativism or indifference from their leaders, but it is understand- 
ably human and the response that most teachers will adopt. 

So the principal's role as a supporter and promoter of interactive pro- 
fessionalism is essential. This should involve helping teachers to under- 
stand their own situation in ways that provide insights and means of 
improving. 

Whafs Worth Fighting For In The Principalship? contains a number 
of guidelines which we will not repeat here. We want to build on the 
ideas of this monograph instead. At the most basic level, the 12 teacher 
guidelines apply to principals in a double-barreled way. As a principal, 
you can substitute the word principal for teacher and apply Uie guidelines 
to yourself. Second, you can also use the guidelines as you work with 
teachers. The operative question is how can you stimulate and help teach- 
ers in your school to resjwnd to and follow the twelve teacher guidelines. 

Beyond this, we suggest eight guidelines to highlight the action 
needed. As before, they repre^nt more of a mindset than a mandate. Indi- 
vidual principals should choose their own combination of actions that are 
appropriate to their own circumstances. The eight guidelines are: 

1. Understand The Culture 

2. Value Your Teachers: Promote Their Professional Growth 
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3. Extend What You Value 

4. Express What You Value 

5. Promme CollalxHation; Not Coopiatiwi 

6. Make Menus, Not Mandates 

7. Use Bureaucratic Means to Facilitate, Not to Constrain 

8. Cwinect with the Wider Environment 

Short-term appointments, particularly common 
where vice-principals are' concerned, can place 
leaders under even greater pressure to make 
quick changes and demonstrate visible 
leadership qualities in a way that offers little 
opportunity to understand and appreciate the 
existing school culture. 

1. Understand Your School's Culture 

For better or worse, culture is a powerful force. As Deal and Peter- 
son (1987: 12) say, "trying to shape it. change it, or fight it can have seri- 
ous repercussions". They cite several examples of well intentioned 
mistakes, including the following: 

Shortly after a principal arrived, he decided that a celebration of the 
school's "best" teachers would illusu^te what the school should 
value and provide properiy recognized role models for other teachers 
to emulate. On the appointed day, the principal waited alone in a 
room full of refreshments and decorated with banners. All the teach- 
ers had boycotted the event. His celebration had backfired because it 
violated the values and traditions of the .school. 
Deal and Peterson suggest that principals begin by asking "What is 
the culture of the school, its values, traditions, assumptions, beliefs and 
ways?" 

Many principals in new positions, fired by the enthusiasm of leader- 
ship and their visions for the future, can be too eager to initiate change. 
Some principals do so out of insensitivity, failing to appreciate that even 
small changes can transgress sacred elements of the school culhire. Con- 
nelly and Clandinin (1988). for instance, note how well-meant themes 
and projects proposed by the principal can interfere with long-standing 
and strongly valued sea.sonal rhythms and rituals like Halloween or 
Christmas to which teachers are deeply attached and committed. Other 
principals initiate quick and early change with a more bullish, or even 
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bullying intent. They may even feel they are acting on a superintendent's 
mandate to "turn the school around", Short-tenn appointments, particu- 
larly common where vice-priiKipals are concerned, can place leaders 
under even greater pressure to make quick changes and demonstrate visi- 
ble leadership qualities in a way that offers little opportunity to under- 
stand and appreciate the existing school culture. 

Our first guideline, then, is simple to state, but not easy to follow. 
Understand the school and its culture before changing it! Put priority on 
meaning before management. Take time. Be panent. Hold back on pre- 
mature disapproval before you are in a position to judge fairly. Tradition 
is as important as change (Louden, IWl). Effective improvement means 
more than change. It also involves conserving what is good. Shrewd con- 
servation requires deep understanding. Understanding the culture is not 
just a passive process. Nias and her colleagues (1989) argue that aware- 
ness is at the heart of it. Such awareness can and should be highly active. 
It involves lots of observation, gening out of the office, walking around 
the school or what Peters (1987) call Management By Walking About. Ac- 
tive awareness also involves high amounts of listening and talking to de- 
termine what teachers are doing, what they value, what are their 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, their sources of pride and concern. Deal 
and Peterson suggest that when "reading the culture", principals should 
ask questions like: "Who is most influential?" "What do people say when 
asked what the school stands for?", "What do people wish for, what are 
their unfijlfilled goals or dreams?" 

Active awareness and understanding is vital to being an effective 
leader within the culture of the school. In addition, it provides routine op- 
portunities for principals to express what they value, what they can con- 
tribute to the culture, without imposing their views as threatening edicts. 
This brings us to our next guideline. 

Appreciating the teacher as a total person and 
not just as a bundle of competencies or deficits is 
central to this guideline. 

2. Value Your Teachers: Promote Their Professional Growth 

In Chapter 2, we saw, through the worit of Huberman and others, 
how easy and common it is for experienced teachers to get discarded and 
disvalued by their principals and colleagues. When such teachers are 
made to fee! they are not part of things, when their wisdom and expertise 
are not sought or valued, and when their teaching styles and strategies are 
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dismissively viewed as out-of-date and no longer valid, they understand- 
ably become disenchanted and resistant to change. When a school has one 
or two bad teachers, this is usually a problem with the individual teachers. 
When it has many bad teachers, it is a problem of leadership. 

A real challenge for tiie principal is to find something to value in all 
the school's teachers. Even poor or mediocre teachers have good points 
that can present opportunities to give praise and raise self-esteem. Good 
elementary teachers do this with their students, and principals should do 
likewise with their teachers. Appreciating the teacher as a total person 
and not just as a bundle of competencies or deficits is central to this 
guideline. To develop this appreciation, active awareness, observation 
and communication are central. To value the teacher, one must know the 
teacher in order to find things to value. 

This kind of knowledge, acquired informally through observation 
and conversation, and more formally through evaluation and supervision, 
can provide a springboard to professional growth. Knowing the teacher 
helps in identifying what the teacher's needs might be and what kinds of 
support, experiences and opportunities will be appropriate. The worst 
thing to do is to write off apparently poor or mediocre teachers as dead 
wood, and seek easy administrative «)lutions in transfers or retirements. 
Once they are marginalized, it is not difficult to shut these teachers out al- 
together. Try doing the hard thing, the right thing, the ethical thing, and 
explore ways of bringing these teachers back in instead. 

When a school has one or two bad teachers, this 
is usually a problem with the individual teacher. 
When it has many bad teachers, it is a problem 
of leadership. 

3. Extend What You Value 

In Chapter 2, we argued that valuing teachers involves more than 
generosity of spirit. It requires breadth of educational vision too. Narrow 
goals, or singular commitments to specific programs like whole language 
or manipulative math, are exclusive rather than inclusive in their impact. 
If principals demand complete conversion to learning centres, for in- 
stance, those committed to and experienced in other approaches will be 
made to feel incompeten* and devalued as a result. Recognizing that 
many otlier long-standing alternatives are not valueless, acknowledging 
their appropriateness for some settings, and supporting their combination 
and integration with new strategies will be more likely to keep experi- 
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eiKed teachers involved ai»d included in improvement. Partisan commit- 
ments to particular api will not. 

Extending what you value is important if you are to recognize the 
genuiiK worth of your staff. But this does not mean valuing anything or 
having no values at all. Unjustifiable practice should not be allowed to 
persist. Teaching that consisfently hurts children, or fails to make im- 
provements, is indefensible. At the same time, failure to comply whole- 
heartedly with preferrwl programs like cooperative learning should not be 
criticized so readily. Research on instructional strategies supports this 
view. A wide repertoire of strategies, applied flexibly and sensitively, is 
more effective than cOTimitment to any particular approach (Hargreaves 
and Earl, 1991). Valuing teachers who constantly seek to expand their 
repertoires and who March for opportunities to learn from their col- 
le^ues is more productive than endorsing a particular program or 
method. This kind of valuing is broad, but it is definite, and it is one that 
will promote inclusive commitment to, rather than exclusive rejection of. 
your teachers. 

Extending what you value is one of the most important moves you 
can make in promoting the professional development of all your teachen. 
rather than the advancement of a chosen, innovative few. 

4. Express What You Value 

We have said it is important to value your teacher " id to know them 
well enough to do that. We have also stressed the importance of extend- 
ing what you value so that praise and recognition are not unduly scarce 
and so that teachers can show their worth in different ways. What is also 
important is communicating and demonstrating what you value, express- 
ing yourself through your leadership. 

This is best done not through preemptive statements of policy and 
purpose, although this can be an important input as the school develops 
its mission together (as we shall see in Guideline 7). Particularly in the 
early stages of a principalship, though, communicating and demonstrating 
what you value is best done through behaviour and example, through 
what you do and what you are on a day-to-day basis. This is appropriate 
even when you are learning the school's culture, so that teachers can 
gradually develop a sense of what is important for you, what is at the core 
of your values. Demonstrating what you value remains important even as 
you strengthen the culture or change it with your staff. This process of 
cultural formation and reformaHon should be democratic, as we shall see, 
but you are the school's designated leader and you should show what it is 
you have to contribute. Principals should certainly beware of squeezing 
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schools into their own personal visions, but they should not hide their 
lights under a bushel basket either. 

What kinds of behaviour and example best demonstrate one's values 
as a principal? Deal and Kennedy (1982) advocate reinforcing and devel- 
oping the core values and norms of the school through modeling, coach- 
ing and attention; through the design of ceremonies, rituals and traditions; 
through the recounting of stories, along with the anointing of heroes and 
heroines; and through use of the informal network. 

Nias et al. (1989) and Leithwood and Jantzi ( 1990) also advise using 
symbols and rituals to express cultural values. This is especially impor- 
tant where what is being valued is collaborative woric and perpenial learn- 
ing. Behaviour that is helpfiil here includes celebrating staff and student 
contributions to achievement, in public presentations and staff meetings; 
writing private notes to staff to express thanks for special efforts; encour- 
aging and supporting teachers to share experiences with each other par- 
ticipating in informal celebrations; revealing something of one's private 
self as a person; asking for help where appropriate; and showing that one 
is vulnerable, not invincible. 

In short, the principal as collaborative symbol is one of the basic 
keys to forming and reforming the school culuire. What he or she does, 
pays attention to, appreciates and talks or writes about all count. All this 
requires work, effort, and vigilance. But what we are recommending can- 
not be reduced to a list of strategies and techniques that can be learned 
and applied in a straightforward way. Rather, we are speaking of behavi- 
our that expresses core values. While it does lake effort to do the things 
we have described, the important thing is to be authentic. The heart mat- 
ters as much as the head. If the heart is preoccupied with tight control, no 
amount of headwork, of learned behaviours and techniques, will counter- 
act it. It will merely make you more manipulative, not more sharing. In 
expressing what you value, you too, therefore, like your teachers, must 
listen to your inner voice and address the sincerity of what you arc at- 
tempting. Otherwise, your supposedly symbolic behaviours will ulti- 
mately be exposed as hollow and contrived, which brings us to our next 
guideline. 

Principals have no monopoly on wisdom. 

5. Promote Collaboration, Not Cooptatlon 

The principal has a crucial role to play in shaping and developing the 
culture of the school. We have already discussed the importance of the 
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principars own behaviour in modeling what is valued. There is a body of 
literature, currently popular, which presents the leader as shaper of the 
culture and which outlines specific strategies for carrying out that role. 
However, we want to question some aspects of that literature. We believe 
it is too accepting of current norms of what constitutes the principalship; 
norms which, despite concessions to sharing and involvement, still con- 
strue the principalship in fundamentally hierarchical terms. 

Our main disagreement is with the place of vision in the develop- 
ment of school culture. We do not dispute the importance of vision, of 
shared purpose, and of direction among a school's staff. Nor do we dis- 
pute that visions sometimes need to be clarified or changed. Tlie crucial 
question, though, is **Whose vision is this?" For some writers, the 
principal's role in helping develop school culture becomes one of manip- 
ulating the culture and its teachers to conform to the principal's own vi- 
sion. Deal and Peterson {1987: 14), for example, urge that once principals 
have come to understand their school's culture, they should then ask, **If 
it matches my conception of a 'good school', what can I do to reinforce or 
strengthen existing patterns? If my vision is at odds with the existing 
mindset, values or ways of acting, what can be done to change or shape 
the culture?" For Deal and Peterson, this is part of the solution to the 
challenge of school leadership. For us, it is part of the problem. 

"My vision", "my teachers", "my school" are proprietary claims and 
attitudes which suggest an ownership of the school which is personal 
rather than collective, imjwsed rather than earned, and hierarchical rather 
than democratic. With visions as singular as this, teachers soon learn to 
suppress their voice. It does not get articulated. Management becomes 
manipulation. Collaboration become cooptation. Worst of all, having 
teachers conform to the principal's vision minimizes the possibilities for 
principal learning. It reduces the opportunities for principals to leam that 
parts of their own vision may be flawed, and that some teachers' visions 
may be as valid or more valid than theirs. Vision-building is a two-way 
street where princip;3ls leam from as much as they contribute to others 
(Bolmanand Deal 19V(), Louis and Miles 1990). 

This does not mean thai principals' visions are unimportant. The 
quality and clarity of their visions may have helped mark them for leader- 
ship. Principals have no monopoly on wisdom. Nor should they be im- 
mune from the questioning, inquiry and deep reflection in which we have 
asked teachers to engage. Principals' visions should therefore be provi- 
sional and open to change. They should be part of the collaborative mix. 
The authority of principals' views should not be presumed because of 
whose views they are, but because of their quality and richness. 
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Ultimately — and we have said this ttuoughout — the resptmsibility 
for vision-building is a collective, not an individual one. Collaboration 
should mean creating the vision together, not complying with the 
principal's own. All stake-holders should be involvwl in illuminating the 
mission and purposes of the school. The articulation of different voices 
may create initial conflict, but this should be confronted and worked 
through. It is pan of the roUaborative process. 

Sharing leadership and promoting professional development is 
deeper and mote complex than is often assumed. Shared leadership is not 
just involvement in a school decision-making comminee, nor is it having 
teachers participate in all decisions. Professional development is not sim- 
ply a matter of encouraging teachers to become involved in a variety of 
inservice activiues. Centrally, shared leadership and access to resources 
are closely related. Opportimity for leadership opportunities without re- 
sources is stultifying. Availability of resources, especially human collabo- 
rative ones, stimulates initiative-taking and leadership. All studies linking 
principal behaviour to school improvement have found this to be the case, 

Louis and Miles (1990: 232-6) suggest five "strategies for involve- 
ment"; 

• Power sharing 

• Rewards for staff 

• Openness, inclusiveness 

• Expanding leadership roles 

• Patience 

The principal has to be willing to share control, show vulnerability, 
and look for ways to involve the reticent or the opjwsed (the openness, in- 
clusiveness theme) rather than just the favourite few. If the whole school 
culture is to change, it will be necessary to spread responsibility for lead- 
ership beyond heads of divisions, for example. Taking into account the 
total person, effective principals know that leadership can take many dif- 
ferent forms and levels of magnitude. When the right connections arc 
made, the release of energy can be powerful. As Barth (1990) says, "the 
moment of greatest learning for any of us is when we find ourselves re- 
sponsible for a problem that we care desperately to resolve" (p. 1 36). The 
message is stimi late, look for, and celebrate examples of teacher leader- 
ship. 

The effective principal all the while fosters collaboration. Morlimore 
and his colleagues (1988) found that the involvement of the deputy head 
or vice principal (as well as staff) in decision-making was a characteristic 
of the more effective schools in their sample. The principal is a role 
model of collaboration inside and outside the school. Interestingly and 
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ironically, principals who share authority and establish conditions condu- 
cive to empowerment, actually increase their influence over what is ac- 
complished in the school, as they work with staff to bring about 
improvement. 

Teacher development and teacher learning have been pervasive 
themes in this monograph. Thus, the principal who is a micropolitical ani- 
mal within the board, who works actively on acquiring resources and op- 
portunities related to teacher learning or professional development can 
contribute enormously to collaborative cultures (Smith and Andrews, 
1989). Sometimes this means money, equipment or materials, but it also 
involves time, access to other ideas and practices, and opjx)rtunity to re- 
ceive and give assistance. As Louis and Miles stress, acquiring content- 
related resources (equipment, materials) requires additional resources 
(time, assistance) for effective utilization (p. 260). 

We want to emphasize again that each guideline should not be taken 
literally or in isolation. It is the mind-set about the totality of guidelines 
that counts. In this case, for example, it is not a "catch and grab" quantita- 
tive expansion of resources and learning opportunities that is needed. In 
addition to brand-new resources, principals and staff can also "rework" 
existing resources (like altering the timetable to enable teachers to gel to- 
gether). Success begets success. Generating new resources creates oppor- 
tunities to acquire even more. 

Selectivity about certain kinds of professional development is also 
imix>rtant in wder to avoid contrived coUegiality and other desultory pro- 
fessional development experiences. Mortimore et al. (1988) found that 
schools were less effective in those cases where principals encouraged 
and pemiitted teachers to attend an indiscriminate array of in-service 
workshops and courses. By contrast, in schools where teachers were en- 
couraged to participate in selective in-service programs, "for go(xl rea- 
son", there was a positive impact on pupil progress and teacher 
development (p. 224). 

In sum, shared leadership does not mean handing over the reins of 
power and opting out. But it does not mean using collaboration to steer 
through one's own personal views either. As leader among leaders, or 
first among equals, the principal should be engaged in promoting involve- 
ment and learning in as many parts of the school as possible. The princi- 
pal too is an interactive professional, and learns as well as leads through 
collaboration. 

If there is one justifiable vision that is generic to our argument, it is a 
vision of particular ways of working together and of commitment to per- 
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petual learning and improvement. Substantive visions of whole language, 
active learning or academic emphasis are contestable visions over which 
the principal should have no special prerogative and which should be de- 
cided collaboratively, as a staff. But process visions about how schools 
woric together are central to continuing improvement. Such visions alx)ut 
collaboration, helping, perpetual learning, risk-taking, trust in processes, 
and the like are central to our case. It is legitimate, indeed essential, that 
principals have such generic visions, that they occupy their heart as well 
as their head, and that they arc fulfilled through their actions as well as 
their words. This real and not cosmetic commitment to collaborative 
working and shared leadership is fundamentally worth fighting for. 

Coliaboration should mean creating the vision 
together, not complying with the principal's own ... 
The articulation of different voices may create 
initial conflict, but this should be confronted and 
worked through. It is part of the collaborative 
process. 

6. Make Menus, Not Mandates 

Even the commitment to collaboration needs to be exercised flexibly 
and responsibly, though. In Chapter 3, we catalogued the many different 
forms that collaboration can take. For administrators, while teacher col- 
laboration holds great promise, it also contains perils. Drawing on our 
earlier discussions of contrived collegiality, we will highlight two of 
these. 

First, is the peril of assuming that collaboration takes one form, 
thereby pressuring teachers to adopt it. Mandatory peer coaching, com- 
pulsory team teaching, required collaborative planning— measures as in- 
flexible and insensitive as these are to be avoided. They fail to recognise 
the diverse forms that collaborative work can take. They prescribe narrow 
techniques that may not suit some people or contexts, and make people 
lose sight of the broader collaborative principle which gave rise to them 
and which could command wider support. They therefore offend the dis- 
cretionary judgement of teachers that is at the core of interactive profes- 
sionalism. Mandating specific kinds of collaboration is not empowering 
but disempowering. 

We therefore advocate putting menus before mandates. Don't force 
through one particular approach. Develop awareness of. commitment to. 
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and experience in the general collaborative principle. Document, show 
examples of, and perhaps give workshops across the array of collabora- 
tive practices that is available. Commit to the principle, but empower 
teachers to select from the wick range of practices the ones that suit them 
best. Continue to foster shared experiences and perpetual learning, so that 
knowledge and experience of these ditTerent practices grow over time. 

Commitment to collaboration is important. But there is a second 
peril to beware of here. We have fr^uently stressed the necessity of 
maintaining a precarious balance between collaboration and individuality. 
We have said that individuality and solitude should be a high priority for 
teachers. What principals do can also have powerful consequences for 
tether individuality. While commitment to collaboration is important, 
over-commitment or compulsion can be damaging. Increasing the com- 
mitment to collaborative worii and having most teachers tr> some aspect 
of it is essential. But working for a 100 percent adoption rate is unrealistic 
and undesirable. Appreciating the total teacher means recognizing that 
most teachers will plan or teach some things better alone than together. 
The solitary mode has its place. Group think has its dangers. 

There will also be some teachers who, despite every encouragement, 
still want to work alone. Where such teachers are weak or incompetent, 
refusal to work with and learn firom others might legitimately be seen as 
part of a case for disciplinary acticm or dismissal. But not all individualis- 
tic teachers are weak teachers. A few are strong, even excellent classroom 
practitioners. They may be eccentric. Prima Donna-ish, difficult to work 
with as colleagues, but skilled in their own classrooms, nonetheless. 
Where, after every encouragement, such teachers still insist on being lon- 
ers, they should be allowed to do so. Their Idiosyncratic excellence 
should not be punished in pursuit of the collegial norm. You will only 
make them worse teachers if you do. 

So commitment to collaboration is worth fighting for, but not with 
administrative and ideological inflexibility. Above all else, even above 
collaboration, respect for teacher discretion is paramount, providing this 
does no harm to students. This is why menus should prevail over man- 
dates. 

7. Use Bureaucratic Measures To FaciliUte, Not To Constrain 

Bureaucracy is often seen as an obstacle to change: "You can't do it 
because of the timeuble!" 'The Board won't allow it!" 'Tne parents will 
object!" These are the binds that bureaucracy can put on our improvement 
efforts, if we let it! Bureaucracy can also be a problem if we convert 
sound principles of collaboration and improvement into inflexible sys- 
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terns of bureaucratic control. Much of the success of Teachers' Centres, 
for instance, collapsed once they were taken out the the hands of tea;hers 
themselves and run by school board bureaucracies instead, 'fhis is the 
problem of contrived collegiality, of bureaucracy as constraint. 

But bureaucratic means are not necessarily evil. They can also be 
used to facilitate and support our improvement efforts. They can be 
placed in the service of collaborative cultures, to help institutionalize new 
organizational structures favourable to continuous improvement. Princi- 
pals have a number of administrative means already at their disposal. 
Many fail to incorporate them into an overall strategy. The most effective 
collaborative principals utilize and build on existing bureaucratic proce- 
dures. 

The following five mechanisms arc among those used by such prin- 
cipals: 

• Public endorsements and official policy 

• School organization, planning, and scheduling 

• Decision-making strucmres 

• Staffmg pnx:edures 

• Evaluation 

To start with official policy, Linle (1987) observes that "principals 
and others dx position^' of influence promote collegiality by declaring that 
they value team efforts and by describing in some detail what they think 
that means" (p. 508). This is partly related to symbolic leadership (Guide- 
line 1), but shows up here in the form of policy statements— widely en- 
dorsed by staff— which explicitly state that working together for teacher 
and student development is of the highest priority. These policies reflect 
and reiterate "what we stand for", and "the way we work around here". 

The orga'- zation of the school provictes many opportunities for in- 
hibiting ore; ^ding collaboration. Research on collaborative school cul- 
tures reports that principals effective in developing and maintaining such 
cultures use planning and scheduling directly for that purpose 
(Hargreaves and Wignall, 1989; Hargreaves, forthcoming; Leithwood and 
Jantzi, 1990). They do this by providing time for collaborative planning 
during the woricday, timetabling students to allow teachers to work to- 
gether, and keeping school improvement on the forefront of meeting 
agendas. Giving one's own time by covering teachers' classes, using 
preparation time to increase teacher-teacher contact, facilitating common 
planning times and regularly scheduled curriculum meetings, and fmding 
imaginative ways for altering the timetable to support cooperative work 
are all constructive examples of altering the organization of the school to 
suit collaborative ends. 
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In some cases, wl^rc existing structures make oppOTtuj.itics for col- 
laboraticm almost impossible, solutions may need to be quite radical. One 
example of this at the secondary level is tl^ proposed aboliticui of subject 
divisions and subject departments in Grade 9 in order to establish smaller 
COTB groufs of tethers who work together with students across integrated 
units of study. One objective of this restructuring is to increase cross-sub- 
ject collegiality and rwlut* (tepartmental balkanization among secondary 
school teachers (Hargreaves and Earl, 1990). Another example of produc- 
tive restructuring is the establishment of new roles such as peer coaches, 
mentor teachers, resource teachers, curriculum leaders, division l^ads 
and soon. 

Decision-making structures and procedures, especially those related 
to coUaboratiOT and ccmtinucnis improvement, can also be used to advan- 
tage. School improvement teams are one example of this. If the school is 
required by the district to develop a school improvement or i^hool growth 
plan — as most are — why not use it as an opportunity to worit through 
the teacher and principal guidelines described in this moiiograph. 

The recruitment and selecticui of staff can be anotlier powerful strat- 
egy, l-eithwood and Jantzi (19%) note that effective principals in their 
sample used staffmg procedures to effect improvement by "selecting new 
staff l»sed on improvement priwities and willingness to collaborate, in- 
volving staff in hiring decisions" (p. 25). However, we expressly want to 
emphasize that just as teachers iwed to take responsibility beyond their 
classrooms, principals must also take responsibility beyond their own 
sdKX)ls. Aggressively recruiting the best teachers from other schools 
while transferring the least effective to whomever will take them is ulti- 
mately self defeating — in two ways. 

First, what goes around, comes around! Eventually, you too will 
have to take your turn in receiving teachers discarded by other schools. 
Aggressive selection will only yield temporary success, therefore. Sec- 
ond, while aggressive selection may create collaborative schools, it will 
not create collaborative systems. Schools that select aggressively and 
have unusual powers to hire and fire become innovative exwptions. Infu- 
riatingly, they arc then often held up by their systems as beacons of im- 
provement which the rest, creamed of their best teachers, are expect^ to, 
but are fnistratingly unable to follow. 

Individually aiid togetlwr, principals have a responsibility to help up- 
grade the learning opportunities for all teachers in the system. Acting in 
narrowly competitive ways, prematurely giving up on some of one's own 
staff, and investing too much in the selection of the fittest, produce shod 
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term advantages at best — and even t* -:n, only for a minority of schools, 
not for systems as a whole. 

Finally, evaluation procedures can also be used to foster teacher de- 
velopment. Performance appraisal schemes that are growth-based can be 
used to make collaboration and commitment to improvement valued and 
assessed activities. We caution, as before, that many routes should be 
made available for achieving these ends, according to teacher goals and 
circumstances. But if there is to be evaluation, you should evaluate what 
you most value. Collaboration, commitment to continuous improvement, 
risk-taking, breadth and flexibility in instruction, and articulation of voice 
should therefore be among these. Student achievement and performance 
data, widely defined and interpreted, should also be used as a springboard 
for action, provided th .t the other guidelines are followed. Effective col- 
laborative schools arc actively interested in how well they are doing, and 
seek evaluative data to monitor and improve on progress. 

8. Connect With the Wider Environment 

Schools do not thrive unless they are actively plugged into their envi- 
ronments, contributing to and responding to the issues of the day. This 
means two things for the principal. First, he or she needs to be involved 
outside the school, especially in learning activities. Some examples in- 
clude: participating in peer coaching projects among principals; working 
with other principals and administrators in the board to improve profes- 
sional development for principals; visiting other schools outside as well 
as inside one's board; spending time in the community; finding out about 
the latest practices as reported in the professional literature and dissemi- 
nating ideas about one's own school practices through speeches, work- 
shops and/or writing. It will be necessary to be selective, but ongoing 
involvement outside the school, in some form, is essential for perpetual 
learning and effectiveness. 

Second, principals should help the school deal with the wider envi- 
ronment. Sometimes this will involve contending with the overload of un- 
wanted or unreasonable change. It might involve urging and facilitating a 
move toward school-based decision-making within the board. Mostly, 
however, we suggest that the highest priority be placed by the principal 
on helping teachers widen the contacts with the professional woriJ out- 
side school. Contacts should be made not just with schools doing similar 
things, but also with schools involved in different activities, even oppo- 
sites. Contrast is an important prompt for critical self-reflection. Going 
"outside the frame" beyond one's normal traditions, is a great source of 
learning and improvement. 
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{Principals can do a variety of things to help broacten the hcmzons and 
ccmt^ns of teacters* EiKOuraging and suf^xming tethers to link up with 
i^r teacl^rs within the district would be (mc example. Fcmning an asso- 
ciation with a local faculty of educati<Hi is anotter. Encouraging paitkri- 
pati<»i in professicmal ctevelofHrcnt ^vities of a te^her*s fecteiaticm is a 
third. IiM:reasingly, more and more fomial netwcnl^s, collaborations ami 
coaliticHis are being fom^ that involve partnershii^ acrc^ institudcms 
for fixed periods of time (Fullan, Bennett and Rolhciser-Bennen, 1990). 
Alliances also provide power t^ses of support for moving in ctesired di- 
rections (Block, 1987). 

The gist of this last guideline is that collaborative sctwols will not re- 
tain tl^ir vitality ot Icmgevity unless tl^y are part of a larger movements 
Lteberman and Miller (1990) rightly observe that **teacher5 who see 
tl^mselves as part of a scIk)o1 in tl^ process of change must also s^ 
themselves as part of a profession in the process of change*' (p. 1 17). 

Guidelines for School Systeim 

They transfer principals between schools as if 
they are trading baseball cards. 

This booklet is for teachers and i^incipals and is Imed on tfie prem- 
ise that they must push outward to achieve the improvements tl^y want. 
Therefore, our advire for school systems is not el^rate. It is provoca- 
tive, however. T!^ most gei^ral advice, of course, is that school systems 
should take action to encourage, support and propel schools to internalize 
the guidelines and the spirit of refomi presented on the previous pages. 

This, in itself, is not controversial. But the specific implications are 
and we want to spell these out. As Sarason (1990) argues, the failure of 
educational reform has been persistent and predictable — fOT two rea- 
sons. First, it has failed b«:ause we have tinkered with innovations one at 
a time. Much of the rest of the system has been left untouched and has 
systematically undermined our reform efforts every time we have made 
them. We need to tackle different parts of the problem simultaneously, to 
see their coni^edness, and to appreciate and act on the big picture. 
School systems, from Boards to Ministries, are better placed than anyoi^ 
else to do this. ITiey can help foster and facilitate real senses of vision and 
connectedness, system-wide. 

Second, refomi has failed because teachers are not good at sharing 
power with students, principals are not good at sharing power with teach- 
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crs, and school systems are not good at sharing power with their schools. 
Power is a major problem at every level. Theit is growing evidence that 
not just individual schools, but entire school systems possess distinctive 
organizational cultures (Coleman & LaRocque, 1990, Leithwood et al., 
1990, Roscnholtz, 1989). The culture of the district impacts on and helps 
sh^ the culture of its schools. Consequently, school districts can hardly 
expect jMTincipals to empower their teachers if they do not in turn em- 
power their principals as well as their teachers. Some systems still act as 
if principals and teachers can be dragooned into being democratic, or 
ccmipelled to be cooperative! They transfer principals between schools as 
if they are baseball cards. If school systems are to create total teachers 
and total schools, they need to grasp the realities of empowerment, not 
just the rhetoric. 

These two principles of connectedness and of real, not cosmetic em- 
powerment umterpin cmr guidelines for school boards — guidelines 
which will build the capacity of teachers and schools to take the innumer- 
able daily actions necessary to make a oiffereiKC. Our four guidelines are: 

1. Develop more trust and risk as a system: especially in selection, pro- 
motion and development processes 

2. Foster increased interaction and empowerment in the system 

3. Give curriculum content back to the schools 

4. Restructure your administtntion to meet current needs 

1. Trust, Risk and Selection 

Roscnholtz (1989) found that not only schools, but school districts in 
her sample were "moving", while others were "stuck". TTie districts on 
the move had a much higher proportion of schools that were moving or 
leaming-enriclwd for both teachers and students. One of the major distin- 
guishing characteristics between the two sets of districts was that the ef- 
fective ones placed a great deal of emphasis on selection criteria and 
procedures, and on learning opportunities, c«ice staff were selected. 

In operational terms, boanls (as many now do) n^ to establish ex- 
plicit selection criteria which make it crystal clear they arc looking for 
people who can demonstrate initiative-taking, curriculum leadership, and 
a commitment to interM:tive forms of professitHial <tevelopment. Tltcy 
ne«i to back this up with strong exp^tations and plenty of o^xMlunity to 
participate in the latest learning practices. TTiey also need to address all 
parts of the teacter educatitni continuum, through involvcmcm in pre- 
service te»:her education experiments, careful selection and induction 
programs for new teachers, mentoring ami peer opportunities for all 
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teachers, short and long range leadership development programs for 
teachers and adi <-iistrators and so forth. 

Effective systems require special kinds of trust and risk, of the sort 
we applied to teachers. And these need to be central to selecti.^n, promo- 
tion and professional development procedures. Earlier, we saw that trust 
and risk are reciprocally connected. In smaller, more stable organizatiwis. 
collaboration mainly depends on tnist in individuals. This kind of trust 
minimizes risk. In more complex and rapidly changing organizations, we 
saw that another kind of trust is also nee<^ — trust in expertise and in 
processes of collaboration and continuous improvement. This kind of 
trust maximizes the benefits of risk. 

If school systems really are serious about promoting these second 
kinds of trust and risk, they must incorporate them into their own admin- 
istrative cultures. There are very specific implications for promotion pro- 
cedures here. In many boards, promotion to and within administrative 
positions mainly depends on trust in individuals. It can ensure that new 
principals and other administrators will be atmned to the system culture. 
It can also provide means of rewarding excellence in the system. But pro- 
motion solely according to trust in individuals can also perpetuate patron- 
age with its "old boy" and "new giri" networks. It can create dependency 
and conformity among those keen for promotion. It can reduce risk. 

As complex and rapidly changing organizations, school systems 
themselves must be more risk-oriented, trusting in processes as well as 
people. They should increase their opportunities for learning by actively 
recruiting diverse expertise from other systems. Their promotional poli- 
cies should be outward as well as inward looking. We therefore recom- 
mend that school systems commit to making outside as well as inside 
promotional appointments. This will demonstrate their willingness to 
place the priorities of risk over priorities of control. For some boards, this 
will be a difficult transition to make. And as they break out of what are, in 
some cases, rather monopolistic promotional procedures, they will need 
strong support from their federatiwis. Together, this commitment to 
greater system risk is worth fighting for. 

2. School-System Interaction and Empowerment 

While individual schools can become highly 
collaborative without the board, they cannot 
stay collaborative in the absence of active board 
support. 
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The school is the "unit of change", but this concept is frequently 
misunderstood. Sirotnik (1987) suggests that the school should be con- 
cefHualized as the centre of change. "To say swnething is at the centre 
implies a good deal around it" (p. 2 1 ). And: 

We are led to the organization, eg., the school as the centre of 
change. We are not lead naively to see the school as isolated from its 
sociopolitical COTtext, able to engage in miraculous self-reiwwing 
»;tivities without district, community, state, and federal support (p. 
25). 

There is increasing evidence that the most effective schools are in 
boards in which ttere is close ongoing interaction between school and 
board staff (Coleman and La Rocque, 1990, FuUan, 1991). Discussion 
and negotiaticMi of school improvement plans, access to resources, gather- 
ing and reviewing performance data of impwtance to the school and ex- 
amining staffing and inservice ne«is are all evident in these productive 
relationships. Of course, the interaction must focus on the right things, 
and be developmenially-oriented mrcording to the guidelines outlined ear- 
lier for teachers and principals. But it should be stressed that while indi- 
vidual schools can become highly collaborative without the board, they 
cannot stay collaborative in the absence of active board suppwl. 

That support requires empowerment for schools to take more initia- 
tive than many now do, and to do so within very broad system guidelines 
and priorities. Moves to school-based management are encouraging these 
kinds of changes. Procedures for allocating principals to schools should 
also work to support rather than ignore these developments. In some sys- 
tems, principals are rotated too frwiuently and allocated to new positions 
with little warning or consultation. These procedures need to be rc /iewed. 
Otherwise, disempowered principals merely create disempowered staffs. 
What school boards want principals to do, they should do themselves. 
Positive interaction needs empowerment. Empowerment means taking 
more risks and relinquishing tight control. Are school boards up to this 
challenge? Principals and teachers should pressure them to face and over- 
come it. 

3. Give Curriculum Back To The Schools 

Meaningftil collaboration requires having substantial and ongoing 
things to collaborate about. This means that teachers and principals must 
be given more control over curriculum and instruction. Dumping curricu- 
lum packages on teachers, however sophisticated and worthwhile they 
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might be, ultimately tends to make teachers deskilled and dependent 
(Apple and Jungck, 1991). As a result, with each new package and set of 
guidelines, many teachers replay the iniquities of innovation. They sim- 
plify it, ignore it, misinterpret it, slow it down, or imagine they are al- 
ready doing it. When excessive amounts of content are externally 
prescribed, be this at board or Ministerial level, teachers become preoccu- 
pied with coverage. They concentrate on the compulsory core at the ex- 
pense of the interesting options, lake less risks with time-consuming 
inquiry methods, and so on. These problems seem to become particularly 
acute from Grades 7 and on, when content demands get especially heavy 
(Hargreaves and Eari, 1990). 

The rhetoric of school reform and of system goals is one which often 
extols the virtues of skills, attitudes, concepts and problem-solving. The 
reality elevates content as the prime requirement. Externally devised con- 
lent has become constraining rather than enabling. It has created depen- 
dency in teachers, overload on schools and wastefulness of administrative 
energy. We therefore propose giving most of the responsibility for curric- 
ulum content back to schools. This will create something substantial for 
teachers to collaborate about. The shared responsibilities for and opportu- 
nities to develop content, we believe, will unleash energy and enthusiasm 
among teachers as they are able to capitalize freely on their collective 
strengths and expertise as they improve learning for their students. 

This does not mean developing curriculum from scratch or in isola- 
tion. Board priorities will remain important, but the balance needs to be 
redefunjd. The following measures (outlined more fully in Hargreaves, 
1989) may help with achieving such a redefinition. 
. As a board (or Ministry), set down broad guidelines with your teach- 
ers in each subject or cuniculum area, in terms of skills, concepts 
and attitudes, and perhaps some information. Ensure they reflect 
broader educational goals. 
. Make it each school's ultimate responsibility to select or develop 
contents thixjugh which the skills, concepts and attitudes will be real- 
ized. 

. So that teachers do not have to invent everything anew or all at once, 
and so that you know where best to concentrate your resc irces as a 
board, produce a limited number of sample contents for each area of 
learning. There should always be more than one set of contents for 
each area, so that teachers avoid dependency and retain opportunity 
to exercise discretion. 
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• Use school board consultants to work with schools in helping tt^m 
develop their ccmtents, and in validating those contents as meeting 
board guidelines. 

• Ckveiop an information and resource network so that schools can 
share the extents they have developed with each other. 

A shift of this kind will mean profound changes of role for many 
consultants. Recent research by Ross and Regan (1989) on school board | 
consultants indicates that inexperienced ones tend to work with teachers 
and iHiild from their concerns, whereas experienced ones put more em- 
I^asis on implementing board priorities. Ross and Regan attrilnite this 
difference to growth in expertise. We see it more as a case of creeping so- 
cialization into board priorities and procedures. TTie role of the consultant 
is currently under review in a number of school systems. For too IcMig, 
ccHisultanls have spent dispn^rtionate amounts of time on one-shot 
workshops, in board administration, and on curriculum guideline writing 
teams. More time needs to be spent developing ongoing relationships and 
support for particular groups of schools they get to know exceptionally 
well. 

Giving curriculum content back to schools is a big step for schools 
aikl a bigger one for their boards. It is a serious test of the commitment to 
empowerment on everyone's i^rt. Without that commitment, most sys- 
tem-wide collaboration will eventually weaken and collapse. This sce- 
nario of giving curriculum back to the schools is not far fetched. Michelle 
Landsberg's (1990) commissioned report for the Toronto Teachers' Fed- 
eration is a case in point. SIk stresses: 

Only when parents feel that their particular children's needs are 
being met, and when teachers are free to worit together in forging a 
style and curriculum ^^jropriate to their students, do schools enjoy 
the auUKiomy and popular sui^rt which are essential to their suc- 
cess. The task of the provincial ministry and local boards is to set 
province-wide goals and standards and to provide the funds, re- 
search, the resource materials and the means to iK:hieve those goals 
(p. 6). 

We therefore suggest that at all levels — from 
the board administration to the school 
professional development — a good proportion 
of staff development resources be allocated not 
to workshops and inservices, but to opportunities 
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for teachers to learn from, observe and network 
with each other. 

4. Restructure The Administratioa 

Our last guideline is quite brief because it is implied so strongly in 
the other three. We recommend that systems review their administrative 
structures and reorganize them if necessary so they can meet their broad 
objectives of ccmnectedness and empowerment effectively. 

One of the greatest impediments to achieving these objectives is the 
balkanization of administrative structures in many school boards, panicu- 
larly between pnogram and staff development sections. This often leads to 
program departments developing new materials and approaches, and staff 
develf^ent being made responsible for implementing them. Or it means 
staff envelopment having to foster teacher development or collaborative 
cultures in ways that do not infringe on the teiritorial claims of the pro- 
gram department. As management and curriculum development become 
more school-based, this kind of split will prove particularly unhelpful. 
Curriculum development and teacher development are inseparable 
(Hargreaves, 1989). Their balkanization into different departments will 
simply keep them apart, confining staff development to innocuous or 
short-lived initiatives. Combining and restructuring administrative re- 
sponsibilities right up to superintendent level, across program and staff 
development seems to us an important priority for supporting the other 
guidelines in this text. 

We have also considered ways in which consultants might be de- 
ployed more effectively with small groups of schools on a continuing 
basis, rather than across the system in ways that relate to their subjects. 
Some systems are already moving in this direction to give more continu- 
ing on-site support to their schools. 

A third recommendation concerns staff development budgets and 
priorities. In an extensive analysis of district-level staff development bud- 
gets. Little (1990) has found that the vast majority of those budgets are al- 
located to trainers and administrators, not to teachers themselves. And yet 
we have seen that one of the most effective forms of teacher development 
is where teachers learn from each other. We therefore suggest that at all 
levels — from the board administration to the school professional devel- 
opment committee — a good proportion of staff development resources 
be allocated not to woricshops and inservices, but to opportunities for 
teachers to leam from, observe, and network with each other. Supply cov- 
erage and travel expenses, .so that teachers can visit other classes and 
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wofk alongside other teachers inside and outside their own schools, are 
legitimate uses of staff development resources. They may not be as glitzy 
or high status as other uses, but on a cumulative basis, they can be highly 
effective. 

In summary, redefining the relationship between program and staff 
development sections, reconstructing the role of ccmsultants, and reallo- 
cating much of the staff development budget from trainers to teachers are 
changes worth fighting for at the system level. 

It is essential that those outside the school come 
to recognize the power of developing total 
teachers and total schools. 

Conclusion 

We have not examined other vital aspects of school-based futures. In 
particular, what's worth fighting for, for parents and for students, lias not 
been spelled out. This might well be the subject for a future booklet. 
Rather, we focused on teachers in particular, because they are the key to 
unlocking the future for parents and students, and because they have been 
neglected and misunderstood in attempts at school reform. 

It is essential that those outside the school come to recognize the 
power of developing total teachers and total schools. But individual 
teachers should not wait for iliai to happen, because instimtions do not 
change themselves. School boards, governments, universities, teacher 
federations, and other agencies will need to be pressured and persuaded to 
change. 

Many recent trends and developments are now providing the right 
kinds of conditions and pressures for these changes to occur, but it will 
require concerted actions to bring them to fruition. Among these uends 
are the changing multicultural populations of our schools; distressing 
signs of persistent and increasing dropout and disaffection with school as 
the student proceeds higher up the system; limited impact of isolated re- 
form strategies in such things as curriculum packages and inservice train- 
ing; renewal of large proportions of the teaching force as older staff move 
through and out of the system; and the emergence of alternative forms of 
leadership, as more women move into administrative positions. Teachers 
themselves can add a lot to this pressure and persuasion. Favourable con- 
ditions, already exist. Alone and together, teachers can ignite the sparit 
that will set it alight. Conditions always have to be right for change, but 
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ihey have scarcely been •*more righf ' than now. Teachers need to make 
the vital effort to exploit this opporiurity. This is their individual and col- 
lective lespcmsibility. 

Individual respwisibility means that **every action generates conse- 
quences the KIOT will eventually face" (Naisbitt and Aberdei^, 1990: 
298). E^h individual is lespcmsible for what he or she does, but not in 
isolation: **individuals s^k community, avoiders of responsibility too 
often hide in the collective" (Naisbin and Aberdene, 19W: 300). 

Across the world today, we see people profoundly dissatisfied with 
the institutions which dominate their lives, and teacl^rs should be dissat- 
isfied with their schools and their systems. It may take only a few timely 
sparks to create the momentum for radical change. What is needed is for 
teachers and their princif^s to show the courage and commitment to ig- 
nite those vital sparks and to make the personal changes that will set in 
motion and contribute to institutional change. Thei^ are enough examples 
of ctevelopments along these lines already in evidence to predict that indi- 
viduals and wnall groups can soon intersect with like-minded others to 
create ever increasing pockets of power. Administrators should be look- 
ing for and supporting these kinds of positive pressure points in helping to 
bring about* reforms in institutions. 

Collaborative cultures *Mie within the control of those who partici- 
pate in them; teachers and members together make their own schools" 
(Nias et al. 1989: 186). Teachers and principals can start in their own 
schools Educators at all stages of their careers have a responsibility to 
act — beginning teachers to add new ideas and energies to the profession, 
and to avoid succumbing to the stale breath of routine; mid-career teach- 
ers to get out of the doldrums; and veteran teachers to pass on wisdom in- 
stead of cynicism. All have a responsibility to shape the schcwls of the 
future so that they are more productive and satisfying places to have a ca- 
reer as a teacher and to be a student. 

It will not be enough to stop at the school level, however, because 
such cultures are too easily contained and destroyed over lime. School 
districts must also worie at nurturing and supjMjrting collaborative schools, 
if they are to thrive. At the same time, interactive professionalism must be 
iMed with cross-school and extra-district contact. While the school is the 
primary focus of collaboration, it is the profession of teaching as a whole 
that must be changed. 

Teaching will always be a draining job. Teachers are involved in 
hundreds of interactions every day in potentially tension-filled circum- 
stances. Anytime you have close contact day after day with large numbers 
of children in today's complex society, it will challenge the most ener- 
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getic amcMig us. But there are two types of exhaustion. One arises from 
lonely battles, unappreciated efforts, losing ground, and a growing and 
gnawing feeling of hopelessness that you cannot make a difference. The 
other type of exhaustion is the kind of thorough tiredness that accompan- 
ies hard work as part of a team, a growing recognition that you are en- 
gaged in a struggle that is worth the effort, and a recognitiwi that what 
you are doing makes a critical difference for a recalcitrant child or a dis- 
couraged colleague. The former type of exhausticm ineluctably takes its 
toll on the mcKivation of the most enthusiastic teacher, the latter has its 
own inner reserve that allows us to bounce back after a good night's 
sleep. Indeed, the first type of exhaustion causes anxiety and sleepless- 
ness, while the second induces rest and regeneration of energy. 

School cultures make a difference in what kind of tiredness we expe- 
rience. Will it be a thankless or a worthwhile expenditure of effort? It is 
up to each of us. Local administrators can and should help. But, tlK solu- 
tion does not rest here alone. It is individuals and small groups of teachers 
and principals who must create the school and professiwial culmre they 
want. This is what's worth fighting for— inside and outside your school. 

It IS individuals and small groups of teachers and 
principals who must create the school and 
professional culture they want. 
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0 say that tochers are essential to improving education seems 
obvious. But according to Michael Fullan and Andy Hangreaves, 
fjT authors of What's Worth Fighting For? Working Together 
k^SL For Your School, vigorous teacher involvement in planning for 
and deciding on changes that will improve student teaming is critical. 
Schools and communities must value teachers as the foundation of all 
improvement efforts. 

What's Worth Fighting For? Working Together For Your School, 
published by The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of 
the Northeast and Islands m association with the Ontario Public School 
Teachers' Federation (OPSTF), is a resource that directly addresses 
the important role teachers play not only in their own cl^room, but 
as dedsionmakers around issues that affect ail students. What* s Worth 
Fighting For? is second in a series of books originally commissioned 
and published by the OPSTF. The first book, What's Worth Fighting For 
in the Prindpalship? Strategies For Taking Charge in the Elementary 
School Prindpalship by Michael Fullan, discusses how prindpals can be 
effective leaders through the empowerment of others. 



One of ten regional educational laboratories in the United States, The 
Regtonal Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast and 
Islands serves New England, New York, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
and is sponsored primarily by the United States Education Department's 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement. The Laboratory has been 
serving the educators and policymakers of the Northeast and Islands since 
198S. For information about the Laboratory call or write: 

The RegkJnal Laboratory for Educational Improvement 

of the Northeast and Islands 
300 Brickstone Square, Suite 900 
Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
Telephone (508) 470-0098 



i ■ The Regional Laboratory 

for Educational Impmenmit of itK* \mlieast f- Islands 
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